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TO THE PUBLIC. 


Tue present is a reading generation. But our read- 
ing is principally of the periodical kind, consisting of 
the news and politics of the day, of isolated scraps of 
literature and science, of tales, anecdotes, poetry, &c. 
intermingled in one confused mass; insomuch that it is 
extremely difficult to recollect what one has been read- 
ing, after having pored for an hour or more over these 
ephemerals of the day. Hence, although we are a 
reading generation, we are, so far as substantial know- 
ledge is concerned, a very superficial one. 

To remedy this state of things, it becomes necessary 
to adapt means to the nature of the case. The literary 
taste of the day being of this periodical character, we 
can hardly expect, whatever may be the case with the 
few, to turn the attention of the million, in any great 
degree, to the perusal of books. Indeed, such is the 
business of life, such the constitution of society, that 
few have leisure to read the thousands of volumes whith 
comprise what is denominated general or universal know- 
ledge ; whence we perceive at once the necessity for con- 
densing this diffuse mass to a size within their grasp. 

This task we now assume. We take it upon us to 
ransack the archives of history; to plunge into the depths 
of antiquity; to pry into the arcana of science; to cull 
the flowers of literature; to rummage the whole world 
of intelligence; and to present to those who may favor 
us with their patronage, the result of our researches and 
labors in our little weekly sheet; thus furnishing them 
with the substance of that general knowledge without 
which one cannot properly be denominated an intelligent 
man. ‘To do this the more effectually, we shall avail 
ourselves of the assistance of several literary and scien- 
tific gentlemen of our acquaintance: and, in addition to 
this, we trust that every friend of the work will furnish 
us with all that is valuable and rare which may fall in his 
way, that comes properly within the scope of a work of 
the kind. 

Several periodicals of a kindred character are already 
published in Europe, and obtain an immense circulation. 
There is one in France that has, we believe, a hundred 
thousand subscribers, and another in England, a weekly 
paper about the size of ours. that has a circulation, by 
subscription and sale, of more than two hundred thou- 
sand copies! This latter named periodical is issued 
under high auspices. It is published by the “ Society 
for the diffusion of Useful Knowledge,” of which Lord 
Brougham is chairman. Thus we perceive, that men 
of the first intellect, and of the highest station, deem 
the object we have in view, and the very mode of accom- 
plishing it, sufficiently momentous to claim the sanction 
of their names, and the benefit of their services. Such 
facts show, that there is a demand for knowledge in the 
community which books cannot, and which common 
periodicals do not, satisfy—books, on account of their 
bulk and number, which prevent their being generally 
read; and periodicals, on account of the manner in 
which they are generally conducted, as already men- 
tioned. 

The work which we have now commenced is designed 
to meet the wants of the American community in this 
respect. And this we flatter ourselves it will do the 
more effectually, from the adoption on our part of a 
systematic plan which we do not find in any other work 
of the kind, either European or American; which plan 
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is this: to treat general knowledge as a system ; to divide 
it into its various departments, assigning a due propor- 
tion of our paper to as many of them as can be inserted 
at a time, and continuing the same from number tu 
number till sufficient shall have been inserted relative 
thereto; when each subject, on its becoming exhausted, 
will give place to the introduction of a new one, and so 
onward, till the whole circle shall have been run, and 
the system completed. 

A remark here relative to the cuts which appear in 
the work; which is, that they are not for mere embel- 
lishment, as some may suppose, but that they serve to 
give clearer ideas of the things described, and are there- 
fore valuable, as well as pleasing. And we will just 
add, that they render the work as expensive as one of 
twice its size without them. We hope, therefore, that 
the public, who are furnished with so costly a paper at 
so cheapa rate, will in return afford us a most liberal 
patronage, and thus sustain us in our arduous enter- 
prise. 

((=> As the Magazine will be in some measure an 
elementary work, and as it will be confined to subjects 
of a general nature, avoiding political and othe: contro- 
versy, we would suggest the propriety of its introduc- 
tion into schools, as a reading publication. School 
books, however valuable and interesting, become, by re- 
peated reading, stale and insipid: hence it is necessary 
frequently to change them, which occasions no small 
expense. But a paper, furnishing a new course of read- 
ing from week to week, would keep up a constant inte- 
rest in the pupil’s mind, and would be read with avidity, 
rather than as a task. Each number would contain 
enough to serve as reading lessons for the week ; when, 
as a supply for the next week, another number would 
arrive, with contents entirely new, to excite a fresh in- 
terest, and to impart additional instruction, instead of 
leading the pupil the same beaten round which he 
would have run the week before. The great benefit to 
be derived by schools from the adoption of a measure 
like this, must, we think, be obvious on the first con- 
sideration. 

TERMS. 

One Doxvar anv Firty Cents per annum, payable 
IN ADVANCE. Should an order for the Magazine be re- 
ceived unaccompanied by advance payment, one num- 
ber will be sent, showing our terms; after which, no 
more will be forwarded till payment shall have been 
received. 

Companies of four individuals, sending FIVE DOLLARS, 
current here, free of postage, will be furnished with four 
copies for one year. Companies of ten, sending Tex 
DOLLARS as above, will be furnished with ten copies. 

(7 Schools adopting the Magazine as suggested in 
our prospectus, will be supplied at onE DOLLAR per an 
num for each copy. 

As the sum of $1 50, which is the price of the Maga 
zine to a single subscriber, cannot be sent by mail, i* 
will be necessary that two subscribers at least send pay 
ment in a letter together. 

The postage on the Magazine is 3-4 of a cent unde 
one hundred miles, and 1 1-4 cent for any distance 
over. 

Any deduction on uncurrent money, or on unpaid 
postage, will be charged to the account of the snbscri- 
bers concerned. 
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HISTORY. 





Tue first, the most interesting, and the most instruc- 
tive branch of general knowledge, is history. It may be 
ranked first, because it is first in order of time, being co- 
eval with the world itself; the most interesting, because | 
it gives a view of all events in all ages, and is in itself a 
system of general knowledge of the past; and the most | 
instructive, because it teaches the result of the experience 
of all generations. We feel a lively interest in passing 
events, because they relate to our species. We are con- 
tinually receiving fresh instruction by the experience of | 
others, or by our own. Much more, then, have we reason | 
to feel an interest in history, which relates not to one 
generation, but to a hundred; and much wider the range 
of experimental knowledge to be derived from its records, | 
than from the short term of three score years and ten. 
Its tendency is, to expand the mind; to give it an en- 
larged view of human nature; thereby divesting it of 
prejudice and sectional feeling, and preparing it to look 
at things in their proper aspect. A knowledge of history 
is likewise indispensable to the understanding of allusions 
which abound in books, and in writings of almost every 
description, and which are continu: uly made in ordinary 
conversation. It is also requiste, to enable one to under- 
stand the meaning of numerous paintings, engravings, 
statues, &c. In short, without a general knowledge of 
history, no one can properly claim to be considered in- 
telligent. But what is of still greater consequence, in the 
estimation of a believer in Divine Providence, is, that in 
the history of nations, he discovers the dealings of that 
Providence in its righteous retributions, as frequently 
exhibited in their signal chastisement and total subversion. 


Ifaving thus premised, we will next consider the sources 
whence historians derive the materials for their works, in 
order to zscertain what degree of credit should be attached 
to them. 


Were one to write a general history, he would of course 
give few if any events on his own testimony, as he could 
have witnessed few himself. His course would be, to 
draw the materials for his work from sources received as 
authentic—from admitted history already published ; 
from public records, public monuments, and public 
institutions, and from antique coins, medals, inscriptions, 
&c. The history from which he would draw would 
itself have been drawn from received history extant at 
least at the time of his writing, and from the other sour- 
ces already mentioned. The prior historian would have 
drawn his from a prior, and he from a prior, and so on. 
Each historian would of course be the original register 
of events contemporary with himself, which, to be received 
by the generation living at the time, would, in its general 
features, necessarily be correct; for no writer could im- 
pose great fiction on a community as fact that, had it 
occurred, must have taken place before their own eyes. 

From the foregoing considerations we perceive, that 
we have good grounds for confidence in what is now 
recognised by the civilised world as history. It has come 
down to us from historian to historian, accumulating new 

facts in its progress, each generation transmitting it, as 
received, to a succeeding one, and setting its seal of con- 
firmation to the additions made in its own day. It is true, 
that, in a dark age, when men do not investigate, but re- 
ceive things on trust, fables are sometimes foisted into 
nistory, and obtain for a time. But no sooner is the 
darkness dispelled, than their falsity is detected, and they 
are discarded. Thus was it with the fables of antiquity. 
‘They were formerly interwoven with the history of nations. 
They bad their day. But when brought to the rigid 
rest of investigation, they were rejected; while well sus- 
esa history was received, and has been transmitted to 
ur times. 

o The great leading features of history can never be 
obliterated. They are graven on the tablet of man’s 
memory, and handed down from father to son from ge- 
neration to generation. They are traced on the canvass 
ef time in lines deep and indelible. Ages upon ages 
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have passed away, and they remain the same. Thus 
will they continue till time shall be no more. When 


will mankind cease to remember the mighty dead who, 
when living, filled the world with the terrour of their 
names? When will they forget the Macedonian? the 
Roman? the Corsican? Never! while me mory retains 
her seat. Never! while human nature remains un- 
changed.’ Tis a moral, ’ tis an absolute impossibility, that 
a world of intelligent beings should ever cease to recollect 
such individuals, or their famed achievements Now, 
in lookimrg back through the vista of past ages, we find, 
beyond a certain pe riod, a blank, a void, a barren waste. 
We extend our inquiries beyond that period ; we ask who 
were the Alexanders, the Caesars, the Napoleons; what 
were the wars, the battles, the conquests; where were 
the Babylous, the Romes, the Parises, of those far distant 
days? No responding note comes back to tell us. All 
is silent as ths tomb! 

Reasoning then from analogy, we conclude there iere 
none; or, in other words, that the human race did not 
then exist, and that history is not of very ancient date. 
And, in contirmation of this idea, we find that, notwith- 
standing the increasing nature of population, and the 
progressive nature of human improvement, the earth is 
yet but partially inhabited, and the improvements of. so- 
ciety ¢ “e in a very impe rfect state; showing that man 
ca:mot long have inhabited the earth, or been in existence 
to improve his condition. And a further confirmation 
still, is to be found in the geological appearances of the 
earth, which show that the globe itself has not long ex- 
isted in its present condition. 

‘These united facts lead to the inevitable conclusion, 
that the authentic history of the world cannot be of very 
high date. This being u nderstood, the reader will be the 
hetter prepared to receive with due confidence what wiil 
appear to be the fact on examining history itse?f: viz. that 
the human race, so far from being eternal, as some sup- 
pose, have existed but a few thousand years. In all this, 
it is not our intention to enter into a theological discussion 
of the subject. Ours is not designed as a theological 
paper. Weshall not meddle with theology at all, save 
where it is inseparably connected with subjects properly 
within our province, as in the present instance ; and even 
then, we shall say as little in that respect as is compatible 
with the full and faithful discharge of the & katy we hare 
undertaken—the presentation of our readers with a regu- 
lar system of general knowledge. 





—_— 


MYTHOLOGY. 


CxoseLy connected with the subject of History is 
that of Mythology. Mythology is the fabulous history 
of the heathen gods and goddesses, which have been wor- 
shipped by heathen nations in various countries, and in 
different ages. Of course, a knowledge of this subject 
is useless in ilself; but, like history, it is absolutely in- 
dispensable to the understanding of numerous allusions 
of classic writers, and many statues, pictures, &c. No 
man can write a classic style who is ignorant of Mytho- 
logy, be his other attainments what they may; and, what 
is a greater disadvantage still, no one, without such 
knowledge, cau fully realise the beauty and meaning of 
many words in his own language, which have been intro- 
duced into it from what are denominated the learned 
languages. ‘Trivial then as mythology may at first 
thought appear, it will be found, on examination, to be a 
very important branch of knowledge. Nor will it hardly 
fail to suggest to the Christian a comparison between 
heathenism and his own religion most favourable to the 
latter. 

The causes to which idolatry has been attributed are 
these :—1. The admiration of distinguished men by the 
ignorant populace; which admiration grew by degrees 
into adoration. 2. The abject homage of the people to 
their princes, which led them te rear altars, and to place 
thereon their images, to which they offered incense, and 
this sometimes while they were living. Hence the trans- 
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ition was easy and natural to come at length to regard | large, we are now frepared to treat it in detail, and te 


them - gods, and to embellish their biographies with 
fable. A thirst for immortal fame, which induced 
some to ak e behina them their effigies, which in process 
of time came to be adored. 

The inventor of idolatry is said to have been Ninus, 
the first Assyrian monarch, who erected a statue in ho- 
nour of Belus, his sire, who was the founder of the city 
and empire of Babylon. To this statue he required the 
people to pay the same reverence as they would toeBelus 
if living. He likewise made it the sanctuary of the 
wretched, and ordained, that if at any time an offender 
should fly to it, it should not be lawful to force him 
away to punishment. ‘This procured for the deceased 
prince so great 2 degree of veneration, that he was at 
length regarde d as more than man, and consequently 
was deified, under the title of Jupiter according to some, 
or, as others say, Saturn of Babylon, where was erected 
to his honour by his son a most magnificent temple. 
This heathen deity was the Bel mentioned in scripture. 


The mythology most important in a literary point of 
view, is that of the ancient Greeks and Romans. This 
mythology is introduced into all classic poetry. Almost 
all modern poets, orators, and writers, frequently allude 
to it. 
various characters. So that, to the man ignorant of this 
branch of mythology, much of poetry, of oratory, of 
writing, of painting, of statuary, would be unintelligible. 
We shall therfore commence with this branch, and like- 
wise give it more in detail] than any other portion of 
mythology. 

The Greeks were civilised by colonies of Pheenicans 
and Egyptians; whence it is probable, that the mythology 
of Greece was a compound of Phoenician and Egyptian 
idolatry. ‘The Romans adopted the mythology of Greece, 
aud consequently, a description of the mythology of the 
one, is a description of that of both. 

The pagan deities were divided into four general 


_ classes: the celestial, the terrestrial, the marine, and the 


infernal—gods of heaven, earth, ocean, and hell. The 
principal of the celestial divinities were eleven in number, 
gods and goddesses, five of the former, and six of the 
latter, viz. Jupiter, Apollo, Mars, Mercury, and Bacchus, 
(gods;) Juno, Vesta, Minerva or Pallas, Venus, Luna, and 
Bellona, (goddesses.) The principal of the terrestrial 
(dleities were Saturn, Janus, Vulean, olus, and Momus. 
(gods ;) Cybele, Vesta, Ceres, the Muses, and Themis, 
(goddesses.) The principal of the marine divinities 
were Neptune, Oceanus, and Triton. The infernal 
Deities were Pluto and Proserpine, who were King and 
Queen of Hell. 

‘The most ancient of the heathen divinities were Ce- 
lus (called likewise Coelum and Ceelius) and Terra, that 
is, heaven and earth. Colus was the son of A°ther and 
Dies a and day.) Ceelus married his own daughter, 
‘Terra, by whom he had a numerous progeny, the most 
noted of whom was Saturn, whose brothers were the C y- 
cleps, Oceanus, Titan,and the Giants. His sisters were 
Ceres, Tethys, and Ops, (or Rhea or Cybele) the latter of 
whom he married. These sisters persuaded their mo- 
ther, Terra, to discard Titan or Titanus, her eldest son, 
from the throne of the universe, and to appoint Saturn 
as heir, on its being vacated by his father Celus. ‘Titan 
consented to this arrangement, on condition that his 
brother Saturn should devour all his male children at 
their birth, so that, after Saturn's death, the dominion 
might revert to the house of Titan. But Ops, the wife 
of Saturn, perceiving the cannibal propensity of her hus- 
band, on the birth of her twins, Jupiter and Juno, pre- 
sented to him Juno only, and sent Jupiter to be nursed 
in mount Ida, in Crete, the place of his birth, by the Cu- 
ftes, or the Corybantes, who were her priestesses. At 
the same time, she gave Saturn a stone, which he, sup- 
posing it to be the male infant, devoured. By this stra- 
tagem was Jupiter preserved. Neptune and Pluto, two 
other sons of Saturn, were likewise saved by stratagem. 
Having thus explained and intreduced our subject at 


Painters have depic ted and sculptors chiselled its , 
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give a particular description of the heathen deities sepa- 
rately. We shall commence with Jupiter; for, though 
not first in order of time, it will be seen that he was so in 
every other respect... Or, to use the language of the 
Mantuan bard, as rendered into English :— 


“From the great Father of the gods above, 
My muse begins ; for all is full of Jove.” 


Jupiter was the Supreme Being of the ancients; the 
dread, the omnipotent Thunderer; the Ruler of heaven 


and earth; the King and Father of gods and men; 
and the Dispenser of good to the human race. He is 
represented in the figure before us as seated on an ivory 
throne embellished with gold, grasping in his right hand 
his fierce thunders and his forked lightnings, which he 
brandishes against the giants beneath his feet, whom he 
had formerly subdued; and sustaining with his left the 
sceptre of the universe, made of cypress, an incorruptible 
material, to denote the eternal duration of his govern- 
ment, and surmounted by an eagle, either because it 
brought him up, or, by resting on his head, portended 
his reign, or, in his wars with the giants, brought him 
his thunder, by which it won the proud title of Jupiter's 
armour bearer. He is decked with an embroidered cloak, 
embellished with flowers, and figures of animals. Of 
this cloak it is said, that Dionysius, the Sicilian tyrant, 
took it from him, and gave him a woollen one, telling him 
that the latter would be more convenient for him in all 
seasons, seeing it was warmer in winter, and lighter in 
summer. 

As the remainder of the history of Jupiter will require 
considerable space, and as we have been obliged to in- 
troduce the subject at large in this numter, we will defer 
the rest of his story till our next. 
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quaintance with the past and the present are both desir- 
able, both necessary, both indispensable; but of the two, 
the latter is the more so, for the plain reason that it 
more immediately concerns ourselves. We shall there- 
fore, under this head, go fully into detail; which, to- 
gether with the great variety of particulars that will 
naturally come within the scope of this department, 
will require no small portion of our columns; a better 
disposition of which, considering the nature im- 
portance of the subject, cannot, we are persuaded, be 
made. 


and 





CatTcninGe TURTLES ON THE Coast or CuBA. 


‘Tne turtie and the tortoise belong to the same group 
of reptiles—in fact the turtle is a tortoise which princi- 
pally inhabits the water, and is only found occasionally 
on the land. The two varieties represented in the above 
plate are the Green Tortoise (a) and the Loggerhead 
‘Tortoise. (b) The former is the species chiefly used for 
food. It is found in great numbers on the coasts of all 
the islands and continents of the torrid zone. 'Theshoals 
which surround these coasts are covered with marine 
plants; and in these water pastures, which are near 
enough to the surface to be readily seen by the naked 
eye in calm weather, a prodigious abundance of animals, 
mostly amphibious, feed, and amongst them multitudes 
of tortoises. 

"The upper shield is termed the back-plate or 
the lower shield, the breast-plate. 
rine tortoises are much 


buckler; 
The feet of the ma- 
longer than those of the land, 
and their are united by a membrane, so that they 
swim with great facility. The head, feet, and tail are 
covered with small scales. The jaws of the wide mouth 
are not provided with teeth, but the jaw-bones are very 
hard and strong, and being at the same time ve ry rou; ch, 
the animal is enabled to consume its vegetable food with 
ease, and at the same time to crush the shell-fish on 


toes 
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which the marine species also feed. The green tortoise 
attains an enormous size and weight, some individuals 
measuring six or seven feet in length from the tip of the 
nose to the extre mity of the tail, by three or fou r feet 
broad, and weighing as much as eight hundred pounds. 
Dampier says, “I heard of a monstrous green turtle 


once taken at Port Royal, in the bay of C a yeachy, 
that was four feet deep from the back to the helly, and 
the belly six feet broad. Captain Rocky's son, of about 


nine or ten years of age, went in it (meaning in the shell) 
as in a boat, on board his father’s ship, about a quarter of 
a mile from the shore.” ‘The green tortoise commonly 
weighs from two to three hundred pounds. 

The instinct which leads the female turtle to the shore 
to lay her eges, exposes her to the danger of becoming 
the prey of man. She deposits her eggs on the loose 
sand, and ab: ied them at once to the chance, which 
approaches almost to a certainty in the southern hemi 


sphe re, that they will be hatched by the influence of the 
sun’s rays. She digs, by means of her fore-feet, one or 
more holes about a foot wide and two feet de ep, in which 
she usually deposits more than a hundred eggs. These 
eggs are round, and are two or three inches in diameter: 
they are covered with a membrane sumething like wet 
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parchment. 


The female generally lays three times in | pose. 


2 


The buckler of this species is so flat as to render 


each year, at intervals of about a fortnight or three weeks. | it impossible for the animal to recover the recumbent pos- 


They almost always go ashore in the night time. A 
loose sand being essential to the hatching of the eggs, 
the turtles frequent only particular shores; but these are 
often several hundred miles from their feeding places. 
The eggs are hatched in less than a month after they 
are laid; and in about eight or ten days, the young rep- 
tiles crawl to the water. Few, however, reach their na- 
tive element, in proportion to the number produced. 
‘They become the prey of sea-fow] and various quadru- 
peds of prey. ‘The tiger is an especial enemy to the 
tortoise; but man is still more actively engaged in their 
destruction. s forms one 
of the most important of the occupations of the Indians 
of the Orinoco. 

The wood-cut at the head of this article represents the 
manner in which the marine tortoises are caught on the 
coast of Cuba, and on parts of the South American 
continent. ‘The Count de Lacepede, in his History ot 
Oviporous Quadrupeds, has described the various modes 
in which the business of tortoise-catching is carried on; 
and we shall conclude this notice with an abstract of his 
account. It must be remarked that the turtle is a most 
important addition to the ordinary mode of victualling a 
ship, and that, therefore, the war in which the human 
race engages against them, is rendered absolutely neces- 
sary by the wants of navigators. 

‘In spite of the darkness which is chosen by the fe- 
male tortoises for concealment when employed in laying 
their eggs, they cannot effectually escape from the pur- 
suit of their enemies: the fishers wait for them on the 
shore, at the beginning of the night, especially when it 
is moonlight, and, either as they come from the sea, or 
as they return after laying their eggs, they dispatch them 
with blows of a club, or turn them quickly over on their 


The collection of tortoise eg; 
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ture, when it is once turned on its back. 

‘*A small number of fishers may turn over forty or 
fifty tortoises, full of eggs, in less than three hours. 
During the day, they are employed in securing those 
which they had caught in the preceeding night. They 
cut them up, and salt the flesh and the eggs. Some- 
times they may extract above thirty pints of a yellow or 
greenish oil from one large individual; this is employed 
for burning, or, when fresh, is used with different kinds 
of food. Sometimes they drag the tortoises they have 
caught, on their backs, to enclosures, in which they are 
reserved for occasional use. 

"The tortoise fishers, from the West Indies and the 
Bahamas, who catch these animals on the coasts of Cu- 
ba and its adjoining islands, particv'arly the Caymanas, 
usually complete their cargoes in six weeks or two 
months; they afterwards return to their own islands, with 
the salted turtle, which is used for food both by the 
whites and the negroes. This salt turtle is in as great 
request in the American colonies, as the salted cod of 
Newfoundland is in many parts of Europe ; and the fish- 
ing is followed by all these colonists, particularly by the 
British, in small vessels, on various parts of the coast 
of Spanish America, and the neighbouring desert 
islands. 

“ The green tortoise is likewise often caught at sea in 
calm weather, and in moon-light nights. For this pur- 
pose two men go together in a small boat, which is rowed 
by one of them, while the other is provided with a har- 
poo, similar to that used for killing whales. Whenever 
they discover a large tortoise, by the froth which it occa- 
sions on the water in rising to the surface, they hasten 
to the spot as quickly as possible, to prevent it from esea- 
ping. The harpoouer immediately throws his harpoon 


a hacks, not giving them time either to defend themselves, | with sufficient force to penetrate through the buckler to 

i or to blind their assailants, by throwing up the sand with | the flesh; the tortoise instantly dives, and the fisher gives 

i their fins. When very large, it requires the efforts of | out a line, which is fixed to the harpoon, and, when the 

i several men to turn them over, and they must often em- | tortoise is spent with loss of blood, it is hauled into the 
ploy the assistance of handspikes or levers for that pur- | boat or on shore.”—-London Penny Magazine. 
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Mope or TRAVELLING 1n KamTscuarKa. 


Horsrs are very searce in Kamtschatka. They 
merely serve during the summer for carriage of mer- 
chandize and effects belonging to the crown, and for | 
the convenience of travellers. Dogs, however, abound 


over the country, and along the sides of lakes and rivers ; 
and the punctuality with which they return is one of 
the most striking proofs of the fidelity of these animals. 
When winter arrives, their labour and slavery begin 
anew, to support which it is necessary that these dogs 
should be extremely vigorous. They are not, however, 
remarkably large, but resemble pretty much our shep- 
herd dogs. Every inhabitant possesses at least five of 


in this country, and serve all the purposes of carriage. 
They are fed without difficulty or expense; in summer, 
which is their season for rest, little care is taken of them; 
they know how to provide for themselves, by ranging 
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these, which they use when they trave’, and when they 
so to forests to cut wood, and for the conveyance of | 
and provisions, as well as their persons. 
These harnessed to a sledge, two and two 
together, with This | 
honour is bestowed on the most intelligent, or the best 
trained dog; and be understands wonderfully the terms 
used by the conductor to direct his course. The cry 
of tagtag turns him to the right, and kougha te the 
left; the intelligent animal understands it immediately, 
and gives the rest the example of obedience; ah, ah, 
stops them, and ha makes thein set off. ‘The number 
of dogs that is necessary to harness depends upon the 
load: where it is litthe more than the weight of the | 
person who mounts the sledge, it is considered as a | 
{ 


they effects 
dogs are 


a single one before as a leader. 


ymmon sied ind the team consists of five dogs. | 
harness is made of leather. It passes under the | 
breast of these steeds, and is 
ined to the sledge by a strap three feet long, in the 
manner of atrace; the dogs are also fastened together 
by couples passed through their collars, and these col- 
lars are frequently covered with bear-skin, by way of 
crnament. 
The form of the is like that of an oblong 
basket, the two extremities of which are elevated in a 
urve. Its length is about three feet,and its breadth 
scarcely exceed This kind of basket, which 
composes the body of the sledge, is of very thin wood ; 
the sides are of open work, and ornamented with straps 
of different colours. The seat of the charioteer is 
covered with bear-skin, and raised about three feet from 
the ground, upon four legs, which are fastened to two 
parallel planks, three or four inches broad: these planks 
serve as supports and skates. The driver has nothing 
in his hand but a curved stick, which serves him both 
for a rudder and a whip. Iron rings are suspended at 
one end of the stick, as well for ornament as for the 
sake of encouraging the dogs by the noise which this 
kind of bells make, and which are frequently jingled for 
that purpose; the other end is sometimes pointed with 
iron, to make an easier impression upon the ice ;and, 
at the same time, it serves to excite the ardour of the 
animals. Degs that are well trained have no need to 
hear the voice of the conductor: if he strikes the ice 
with his stick, they will go to the left; if he strikes the 
legs of his sledge, they will go to the right; and when 
he wishes them to stop, he has only to place the stick 
between the snow and the front of the sledge. When 
they slacken their pace, and become careless and inat- 
tentive to the signal, or to his voice, he throws his stiek 
at them; but then the utmost address is necessary to 
regain it, as he proceeds rapidly along; and this is reck- 


Th 


\ 
neck, 


that is, upon the 


sledge 





one foot. 


oned one of the strongest tests of the skill of the con- | 


ductor.—Goldsmith’s Customs and Manners. 


TEUFELSBRUCK, OR THE Devit’'s Briper. 
[For the Family Magazine.] 
To the traveller fond of the romantic, and whose 


mind delights in scenery which excites feelings of the 


most sublime character, there is no country which pre- 
sents greater attractions than Switzerland. Its magni- 
ficent mountains, their tops clothed in perpetual snows, 
its beautiful cascades, its stupendous precipices, all ap- 
peal irresistibly to the eye of the observer. Who can 
look upon the fall of the Rhine, who can behold the 
source of the Rhone, who can sit upon the terrace at 
Geneva, with the beautiful lake Geneva at his feet, 
and the needles of Mont Blanc before him, and not fee! 
that his very soul is warmed by the scene? 

The Reuss is one of the largest rivers in Switzerland. 
It issues from the small lake Luzendro, in mount St. 
Gothard, and flows through a very mountainous coun- 
try. In travelling from Altdorf to Wasen, the road passes 
at first through a fertile rlain of nasture. and after pro- 
ceeaing apout nine miles, begins to ascena: si winds 
continually along the steep sides of the mountains, and 
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the Reuss in many piaces fills up the bottom of the 
narrow Valley entirely: the river sometimes appears se- 
veral hundred yards below you, here rushing through a 
forest of pines, there falling in cascades and losing itself 
in the valley. You pass it several times over bridges of 


|a single arch, and behold it tumbling under your teet in 


channels it has forced through the solid rock. The 
darkness and solitude of the forests; the occasional live- 


| liness and variety of the verdure; immense fragments 


of rock blended with enormous masses of ice; rocks of 
tremendous size piled upon one another, and shutting in 
the vale: such are the sublime and magnificent scenes 
presented in following the course of this river. 

Beyond Wasen, the country becomes wilder, and per- 
iectly desert; no trees, except here and there a stinted 
pine : the rocks are bare, craggy, and impending: not the 
least sign of any habitation, and scarcely a blade of grass 
to be seen. ‘The road now winds along on the edge of 
the mountains, and the least slip would inevitably prove 
fatal. Here the Reuss has a fall of more than one hun- 
dred feet. Over a part of this cataract, at about three- 
fourths of its height, a wooden bridge called T'eufels- 
bruck, or the Devil’s Bridge, has been thrown from one 


| rock to another, as exhibited in the cut below. 


This peculiar bridge is formed of a single arch, eighty 
feet in span, and appears so wonderful to the rugged 
mountaineers, that they think it must have been placed 
there by supernatural means. Many travellers, however, 
have been disappointed on the first view of the Devil's 
Bridge: hence, we must remark, that the bridge itself, 
though difficult to execute, is not so stupendous as many 
others in Switzerland, and that the wild and magprificent 
scenery assists to astonish the beholder. 





We shall, in the course of our work, give a copious 
description of noted falls, taking care that this country, 
which so justly prides itself on its thundering, its match- 
less Niagara, shall have its full share of attention in this 
particular. 
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THE 
BIOGRAPHY. 


Bioeraruy is personal history. It is one branch of 


universal history in detail, and may be denominated the 


science of 
tory is to 


individual life. 
nations. 


It is to individuals what his- 
By the experience of past genera- 
tions in their national capacity, the present generation, 
in the same capacity, learns, or might learn, national 
wisdom. So, by past individual experience, may we in 
our personal capacity learn individual wisdom. 

‘« Experience,” says the proverb, ‘keeps a dear school, 
and fools will learn in no other.’”’ To this it may be 
added, that Biography keeps a cheap and a valuable one, 
and the wise will avail themselves of it. It teaches by 
example; it warns by contrast; it demonstrates by fact : 
and he that runs may read and profit. The first cha- 
racter which we will introduce to our readers, will tend 
to illustrate the benefit to be derived from a life of tem- 
perance. It is from the London Youth’s Miscellany. 





Hewry Jenkins, zr. 169. 


Henry Jenkins, of the parish of Bolton, in York- 
shire, being produced as a witness, at the assizes there, 
to prove a right of way overa man’s ground, he swore 
to nearly 150 years memory; for at that time, he said, 
he well remembered away over the ground. And being 
cautioned by the Judge to beware what he swore, because 
there were two men incourt of above 80 years of age 
each, who had sworn they remembered no such way, he 
replied, “That those men were boys to him.” Upon 
which the Judge asked the men how old they took Jen- 
kins to be? who answered, they knew him very well, but 
not his age, but that he was a very old man when they 
were boys. Dr. Tancred Robinson, fellow of the Col- 
lege of Physicians, adds further, concerning this Henry 
Jenkins, that upon his coming into his sister’s kitchen to 
beg alms, he asked him how old he was? who, after a 
little pausing, said, he was about a hundred and sixty- 
two or three. The Doctor asked him what kings he 
remembered? he said, Henry VIII. What public event 
he could longest remember? He said, the fight at Flod- 
den-fieid. Whether the king was there? He said no, 
he was in France, and the Earl of Surry was general. 
How old he wasthen? He said, about twelve years old. 
The Doctor looked into an old chronicle that was in the 
house, and found that the battle of Flodden-field was 152 
years before; that the earl he named was general, and 
that Henry VIII. was then at Tournay. Jenkins wasa 
poor man, and could neither read nor write. There were 
also four or five in the same parish, reputed to be 100 
years old, or near it, who all said he was an elderly man 
ever since they knew him. This remarkable man died 
on the 8th of December, 1670, at Ellerton-upon-Swale, 
at the amazing age of 169 years. 

What a multitude of events, says an ingenious author, 
have crowded into the period of this man’s life! He 
was born when the Roman Catholic religion was esta- 
blished by law; he saw the supremacy of the Pope over- 
turned ; the dissolution of monasteries ; popery establish- 
ed again; and, at last, the Protestant religion securely 
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fixed on a rock of adamant. In his time the Invincible 
Armada was destroyed ; the republic - Holland formed ; 
three queens be headed, Anne Bole yn, Catharine Howard, 
and Mary Queen of Scots; a king of ‘Sp ain seated upon 
the throne of England; aking of Scotland crowned king 
of England at Westminster, and his son beheaded betore 
his own palace, his family being proscribed as traitors ; 
and, last of all, the great fire in London, which happened 
in 1666, toward the close of his wonderful life. 

He was buried in Bolton church-yard, near Catterick 
and Richmond, in Yorkshire, where a small pillar was 
erected to his memory, on which is the following € pitap! 1, 
composed by Dr. Thomas Chapman, Master of Magda- 
len College, Cambridge, from 1746 to 1760: 


Blush not, marble, 
To rescue from oblivion 
the memory of Henry JENKINS* 
a person obscure in birth, 
but of a life truly memorable : 
for 
he was enriched with the goods of Nature, 
if not of Fortune: 
and happy in the duration, 
if not the variety of his enjoyments: 
and though the partial world despised and 
disregarded his low and humble state, 
the equal eye of Providence beheld 
and blessed it 
with a Patriarch’s health 
and length of days ;— 
to teach mistaken man 
those blessings are entailed on 
temperance, 
a life of labor, and a mind at ease. 
He lived to the amazing age of 169. 


LITERATURE, SCIENCE, THE ARTS 
WE intend to devote a portion of our work to each of 
the above mentioned subjects separately. But such i: 
the press of matter in the first number by the insertion ot 
our prospectus, and the prefaces which, in the introduc- 
tory number of a work of the kind, it is necessary to prefix 
to the various subjects introduced, that » must content 
ourselves, at this time, with a few words ‘valet to each, 
under one general head. e 
LiveRATURE, in the most enlarged sense of the term, 
signifies learning in general, and includes almost every 
subject of knowledge derived from books. But in its 
strict or technical import, it signifies whatever relates to 
language. A man may be said to be a learned ora /ite- 

rary character who is conversant with books in general ; 
but when we use the term literary in contradistinction to 


the term scientific, we mean mere ly what relates to let- 
ters. 


AND 


ScIENCE, in its primitive sense, signifies knowledge in 
general, being derived from a Latin term signifying to 
know. But in its technical or special sense, it signifies 
a knowledge of the nature and details of subjects in ge- 
neral; as, for example, the science of astronomy, the 
science of chemistry, the science of geology, &c. 

Tue Arts relate in general to whatever is performed 
according to scientific rules. But in a more particular 
sense, they signify certain branches of art. The liberal 
or fine arts are such as are considered worth cultivating 
for their own sake, without regard to pecuniary conside 
ration. They are painting, sculpture, engraving, archi- 
tecture, poetry, music, and dancing. ‘The mechanic arts 
are pursue4 as a pecuniary employment. 

With these brief explanations, we must postpone the 
further consideration of these subjects till our next. 





ExpiANATION oF Worps AND Purases. 


To render our work as useful as possible, we intend to 
give, from week to week, an article corresponding with 
the title at the head of this one. Editors sometimes 
overshoot, by taking it for granted that their readers un- 
derstand things which they do not; by which they are 
induced to withhold many things that would be service- 
able, and to present other things in « style altogether 
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wehension. They address them as 
all book-worms, and unde rstood all the iaiees 
seology of technics current and obsolete—a course about 


above their com) 
they were 


as edifving as it would be to write their articles in Latin 
and Greek. What, for example, do people in general 
know about such terms as_ somatology, ontology, zool- 
ogy, conchology, &c. "True, there are some that under- 
stand such terms; but there are vast numbers to whom 
they are utterly unintelligible. And although they 
can ascertain the signification of most of those terms by 
a zood dictionary they have not one always at hand, 
nor do they like the trouble of hunting for words. Be- 
sides, some of those terms are not explained at sufficient 
length in dictionaries, to give a full and clear idea of 
their signification. "These considerations induce us to 


furnish a kind of encyclopedia of words and phrases the 
import of which would not be likely to be generally un- 
derstood, which are understood by very few. 
We shall give them in alphabetical order, and continue a 
regular department of the 1, till we complete the list. 
Our literary re will, trust, excuse us for the 
introduction of a department like this, on the ground of 
its general utility. And to render it stijl more useful, 
ve shall give the pronunciation of such terms as may 
need it, inasmuch as there is a great liability to mispro- 
and a man with ever so much knowledge must 
appear to great disadvantage if his pronounciation be 


and some of 


kin¢ 


aders we 


nounce ; 


bad. We shall in this number give but a very brief sam- 
ple, which follows. 
ABSORPTION OF THE Kartu. A phrase applied to 


the swallowing up of mountains &c. by immense subter- 
ranean caverns beneath them. Several cases of tke kind 
are recorded in ancient history; and modern history re- 
lates some that have occurred in China, France, and 
Switzerland. 
ABORIGINES. 
mitive 
terms, 


This term originally signified the pri- 
inhabitants of Italy; but like very many other 

it gradually assumed an enlarged sense, and was 
at length applied to the original inhabitants of any coun- 
try. 

“ACHROMAT'IC ; It is a term applied more 
particularly to telescopes invented by Dr. Bevis, to re- 
~medy the aberrations of 

Acoustics; the branch of science relating to the na- 
ture and modification of sound. 

ABSORBENT VESSELS; vessels in the corporeal system 
which convey fluids into the blood. 

ABSORPTION ; (in chemistry,) the conversion of a gas 
into a liquid ora solid, by a union with another solid. 

ABSTEKGENTS ; medicines to cleanse the system fram 
impurities. 

ArsTrRAcTION ; (in logic,) the ideal separation of quali- 
ties, &c. from the substances in which they are inherent, 
as whiteness from snow, coldness from ice, heat from 
fire. In chemistry, it is the drawing off, by distillation, 
of any part of a compound. 

Acapemy. This term, though now signifying a school 
of a high order in general, is indebted for its origin to 
the circumstance of Plato’s having kept his philosophi- 
cal school in the grove of Academus, jn Athens. 

AccipiTRes, the first order of birds of prey that have 
hooked bills, strong legs, and sharp claws, viz. vultures, 
falcons, owls, and butcher birds. 

Ap 1nFin1TUM; a Latin phrase signifying an indefi- 
nite or unlimited duration. 


NATURAL 


Cc olorless. 


colour. 





HISTORY. 


Tue broadest definition of Natural History would be, 
the science of nature; but the phrase as generally used, 
signifies a description of the animal, vegetable, and 
mineral kingdoms of the earth. Strictly speaking, it 
includes man, as well as irrational creatures, in the ani- 
mal department: it is usual, however, to confine it to 
the latter ; notwithstanding which, we shall include both, 
as properly belonging to the subject. 

Natural History is a most pleasing and useful study. 
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It discloses to the eye of the naturalist ten thousand 
wonders concealed fromthe common gaze. It acquaints 
him with the forms and instincts of animals, with the 
prope rties of vegetables and minerals; in fine, with what- 
ever is connected with the material world. And the man 


| of a contemplative cast of mind, who is accustomed to 


‘look through nature up to nature’s God,” cannot fail 
to acquire, by this study, the most enlarged and exalted 
views of the Wisdom concerned in the construction, ar- 
rangement, and adaptation of the innumerable and com- 
plic nd parts of this vast, this mighty machinery. 

Want of room deters us from the further consideration 
of the subject in this number. In our next, we shall take 
it up in order, commencing with the human species. 





SCELLANY. 

Hereafter we shall have a miscellaneous department, 
containing elegant extracts, interesting incidents, and all 
that variety of matter which is appropriate to a work of 
this description, but which falls under no particular head ; 
thus furnishing the reader with a degree of relaxation, 
after having followed us through the more laboured por 
tions of our columns contained in the preceding depart- 
ments. 





PAS 
OR THE 


SING HIS 


TIDINGS OF 


The circle of general knowledge cannot be complete, 
without an acquaintance with the events of the day. 
The occurrences of our own times will occupy the his- 
toric page. That which now is history to us, was once 
mere news. ‘To be ignorant, then, of passing events, is 
equivalent to ignorance of a portion of history. We 
shall therefore record the leading items of news. We 
shall not indeed notice every fire, every first shad, every 
murder, and so on; but merely the prominent occut- 
rences of the times. 


STORY, 


THE TIMES 





{>> Our own Country will receive very special at- 
tention. We shall from time to time treat of its institu- 
tions, its laws, its condition, and whatever relates to it in 
a general point of view. A knowledge of the whole 
world is desirable, but a knowledge of our country is 
specially so. ‘There are, who can tell you all about ‘the 
institutions of England and France, and of almost every 
foreign country, but who know not the nature of the 
constitution of the very country which sustains them, nor 
understand the laws by which the ‘y are governed. ‘They 
can discourse most graphically of the Rhine and the 
Rhone, of the Alps and the Pyrennees; but are mute 
when the theme is our own mighty Mississippi, or our 
broad and towering Allegany. Ww hy is itso? Because, 
it has been customary to inquire, ** Who reads an Ame- 
rican book?” Because, we have received our know- 
ledge hitherto at the hands of foreigners, who have been 
faithful to their own country to say the least—we shall 
endeavour to be faithful to ours. 





GOVERNMENT. 


The power in a state by which the whole is governed ; 
if this power be in the hands of one, it is a Monarchy ; 


if in the hands of the nobility, an Aristocr racy ; and if 


in the hands of the people, or those chosen by them, a 
Democracy. The Executive Government is the power 
of administering publick affairs, the Legislative Gov- 
ernment that of making the laws. In England, the 
xecutive Government is in the king and his ministers ; 
but the Legislative Government is in the Parliament, 
that is, the King, Lords, and commons; whence the 
constitution of England, is denominated a Mixed Gov- 
ernment. Inthe United States the government is vested 
ina President and Congress. 
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SECTION II. 


HISTORY. 


Havine seen from elvciiaiiitiaitnas that history cannot 
be of very ancient date, we will now examine the subject 
in relation to its direct evidences on this point. 

All historical records agree in this one great particu 
lar: that man first existed in the East. 
those gods and demi-gods of heathen story 


"Twas there 
, those fabled 
beings of primeval times, when the universe was in its 
infaney, are said to have been cradled. And although 


held, 


compos ed is eternal, 


some have 
they have nevertheless admitted 
that it has not always e xisted in its present state. 

It would be proper in this place to introducé the vari- 
ous systems of cosmogony, or world making, which have 
heen holden in different ages by different nations and 
individuals. 

With the cosmogony of the Jews, every one who has 
read the first chapter of Genesis is acquainted. It needs 
not. therefore, to be re peated here. Suffice it to sav. 
that Moses, the author of that account, represents the 
Deity as creating the world and all that 
his almighty fiat, some five or six thousand years ago. 
It is observable that the term create, as used in this in- 
must be understood to signify, not the reducing 
of matter already in existence to order, but the origina- 
ting of matter itself from non-entity. This will appear 
when it is considered, that, after God is said, in the first 
verse, to hare 


stance, 


ter is said, in the second, to have been without form and 
void or empty. Had the term created, meant the ar- 
ranging of matter into ordey, it could not have been said, 
after that, that the earth was without form or order. 
‘Thus we perceive, that Moses taught the non-eternity 
of matter, and its consequent origination from non-en- 
tity. 

The Phoenicians, a very ancient nation, held, that the 
principle of the universe was an opaque air, a dark, per- 
turbed chaos, pervaded by an impetuous spirit, which 
reduced it to order. 

‘The Egyptians held to an original chaos, but substitu- 
ted the principle of motion for that of spirit, thus leaving 
out of their system the idea of intelligence. 
tiple of motion, as they believed, brought the ¢ 
mass of 1 
eaneaid 


“hi 1otic 
rater into order, by throwing the fiery particles 

us separating them from the gross and slimy 
particles of matter, the latter falling downwards in con- 
sequence of their condensed gravity. From the fiery 
particles were produced the heavenly bodies; from the 
other, the earth. 
gravity, exuded their aqueous particles from eve ry pore, 
which, collecting, formed the seas. Into these pores 
penetrated the rays of the sun, whereby a fermentation 
took place, which gave birth to the animal world. But 
the earth at length becoming dry and hard, it was no 
longer affected internally by ce ‘lestial heat, and conse- 
quently ceased to produce animals as before. 

The Chaldeans and Babylonians believed, that the 
first inhabitants of the earth were monsters produced by 
a hideous chaos; that Bel destroyed them; that he 
completed the sun, the moon, and the five planets, which 
were before in an unfinished state; and that he created | 
man from the dust of the earth, infusing into him divine 
reason. 

Orpheus, the father of pagan theology, as well as of 


Vou. 1.—2 


that the matter of which the world is | 


. } 
it contains by 


created the heavens and the earth, the lat- | 


This prin- | 


The latter, self-pressed by their own | 


! 

| poetry, represents A&ther, or the heavens, as having bec: 
created by a being whom he denominates the Counse] 
ling Light and Source of Life, and to whom he attri- 
butes invisibility ‘and incomprehensibility. ‘Phis beimg 

| he makes the creator of all things, man excepted, whom 
he represents as having been hatched from an egg which 
came into existence by chance. This egg is placed by 
Hesiod in the capacious bosom of Chaos, where, being 
warmed, it produced Beneficent Love, furnished with 
golden wings, and impetuous as the hurricane. From 


these two, viz. Love and Chaos, sprang man and other 


animals. 
Anaximines and Anaximander held, that origination 
| and decay arose from a circular motion impressed on the 


world from eternity. This hypothesis was improved by 
Anaxagoras and Diogenes of Apollonia, two disciples of 
Anaximines, by their admission of an intelligent being 
distinct from matter, who impressed this motion upon it. 

Leucippus supposed atoms to have originally existed, 
| and that, by chance, they were set in motion, and were 
| thus commingled without any determinate direction. 
Epicurus held that they moved obliquely. Democritus 
made them animated existences. Descartes held the 
doctrine of a plenum, which supposes every portion of 
space to be filled with matter: but instead of atoms, he 
substituted a subtil fluid, which he supposed to whirl in 
vortices, under the direction of 
was the architect of the world. 

Hippasus and Heraclitus taught, that fire is the prin- 
ciple of all things, and that this fire is God. 

The Stoics, with Zeno at their head, believed in two 
principles, spirit and matter, the former active, the latter 
| passive, and both material, there being no immaterial 
entity. Spirit they made to pervade and animate the 
universe, as the spirit of man pervades his body. Thus, 
the universe as a whole constituted the Deity, and was 
incorruptible. Spinosa revived this system ; and it is still 
in repute among the Hindoos and C hinese, and even the 
Cabalistic Jews. Pythagoras, Aristotle, Socrates, Plato, 
Empedocles, Plutarch, and others, as well as some 
heretical Christian sects, held to two distinct principles, 
independent of each other. 

Pythagoras considered numbers as the principle of 
things: hence his numerical system of the monad, dyad, 
and triad; and hence his sacred quaternary, by means 
of which he elucidated the formation of the world, and 
the secrets of nature. Others adhered to the system of 


an intelligent being, who 


squares and triangles ; the cube, the py::mid, the sphere, 
| &c. “Others maintained the great elementary theory, 
| which refers the construction of our globe, and all it con- 


tains, to the combinations of the four material elements, 
air, earth, fire, and water, with the assistance of a fifth, 
an immaterial and vivifying principle.’ 

| The Persians held that God created the world at sir 
different times. 

| The Hindoos represented the world as enveloped in 
darkness, when the sole, self-existent power, himself 
invisible, made the world discernible. With a thought 
he created the waters, which are called Nara, or the 
Spirit of God; and since they were his first Ayana, or 
ple ace of motion, he is thence called Narayana, or mov- 
ing on the waters. 

‘It is recorded by the Brahmins, in the pages of their 
inspired Shastah, that the angel Bistnoo, trausforming 
himself into a great boar, plunged into the watery abyss, 
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and brought up the earth on his tusks. Then issued 
from hima mighty tortoise and snake; and Bistnoo placed 
the snake erect upon the back of the tortoise, and he 
placed the earth upon the head of the snake.” 

The Chinese in their ancient traditions say, the hea- 
vens were first formed; the foundations of the earth 
atmosphere was then diffused round 


were next laid: the 
the hal 
Our Gothic 
+ } -l,] _ ] 
tion of the world from chaos. 
The Etrurians, or ancient Tuscans, the Gauls and 
their Druids, the Ja; believed the | 


*! 
world to have had a beginning; that it was created out 


vitable globe ind last of all, man was created. 


incestors had a tradition of the forma- 


yanese and others, 





of nothing by the supreme power of God: and conse- 


que ‘ntly, that from its own nature, 
lution. And 
found that the natives held 
bling the Mosaic history of 


it is subj ct to disso- 
when An erica was disc ove red, it was 


traditions strongly resem- 


| 
the creation. 


The negroes of Congo affirm, that the world was | 
CXCE pling the 
constructed himself; that 
he took great pains with the inhabitants, and made them 
vers lack and beautiful; a dl whe n he had finished the 
first man, he was well pleased with him, and smoothed 
him ove} the face 


made by the hands of angels, iIrown coun- | 


trv. which the Supreme Being 


tt 


and the noses of | 
j 
all his descendants, became flat. | 


and hence his nose, 
“Buffon, a modern infidel philosopher, 
that this earth was origin uly a globe of liq uid fire, struck 
from the body of the sun by means of a comet, as a | 
spark is produced by the collision of flint and steel; that 

at first it was surrounded by gross vapours, which, cool- 
constituted, ac- 
to their densities, earth, water, and air; which 
sradually arranged themselves, according to their re- 
spective round the burning mass that formed 


ing and condensing in process of time, 
cording 


gravities, 
their centre. 

‘Darwin, an infidel also, in accounting for the origin 
of the world, supposes that the mass of chaos suddenly 
exploded, like a barrel of gunpowder, and in that act 
exploded the sun, op ch, 
vulsion, exploded the 
ded the moon; 


in its flight, by a similar con- 
sarth, which in like manner e xplo- 
and thus, by a chain of explosions, the 
whole solar system was produced, and set in regular 
motion.” 


A few suggestions very naturally arise, in view of the 
feregoing. 

Ist. In every instance, we find that attempts are made 
to account for the origin of things: so that it seems to 
be universally conceded, that, whatever may be the fact 
with regard to the eternity or non-eternity of the essence 
of matter itself, it has not always existed in its present 
modifieations. 

2d. In ali cases where men have speculated on the 
subject, instead of regarding history and tradition, we 
find them running into the most crude and visionary 
notions conceivable—and at the same time, the most 
contradictory to one another. 

3d. We find those who attribut 
subject to history or tradition, 
leading particulars, and 
Mosaic account of the creation, 
corruptions whicl 


e their opinions on this 
agreeing in the great 
agreeing in the main with the 
notwithstanding the 
, during a lapse of so many ages, must 
necessarily intermingle wich mer: 

ith. The attentive observer cannot fail to be struck 
with the immense superiority of the Mosaic 


> tradition. 


' cosmogony 
over those of the philosophic speculators which have been 
brought into view. 


While they involve us in a laby- 
rinth, by referring us from ec: Lust to cause, without pro- 
gressing a single ste Pp tow: irds a satisfactory solution of 
the great question of all—the cause of their first cause— 
Moses comes directly to the point. ‘ In the beginning,” 
says he, ** God created the heavens and the earth.”— 
And God said, Let there be light, and there was light.” 
He does not, like the Indian philosopher, tell us that | 
the world stands on the back of an elephant, and the | 
elephant on that of a turtle, and the turtle on—he knows | 
not what. He does not, to avoid difficulty, fly from 


| once, that this uncreated, 


conje ctures ia 


tC CCC CCC LLL 


| moreover, 
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cause to cause, and leave it the same as at the first. His 
system has no occasion for the intervention of a chain 
of causes between the Cause of causes and the ulti- 
mate result; but, basing it on the broad and undeniable 
fact, that, as no effect can be produced without a cause, 
some Cause uncaused must have existed from eternity, 
or nothing would be in existence now, he tells us at 
eternally existent, almighty 
Cause, bade into being from non-entity this stupendous, 
this glorious universe. "Taking for granted what must 
be admitted, that, in a universe of results, there must, 
however complicated the machinery, be some sel f-mov- 
ing Principle unmoved by any thing else, to impart motion 
to the rest, he conducts us in the outset to this Princi- 
ple, and refers all results to that. 

The conclusions to be deduced from the foregoing 
considerations are, that the existing state of things has 
not been eternal, and consequently, that we are to look 
for a beginning to areas ; that the general agreement 
between the Mosaic cosmogony and those of 
the various nations of the world, some 


subsisting 


ot whom, from 


| time immemori il have had no communication with one 


another, shows, that one has not copied from another, 
but that they must have derived their ideas from one 
common, 


Mosai 


ancestral source; that the superiority of the 
account to the traditions which have a general 


rreement with it, shows the former to be the uncorr upted 


| one; that its immense superiority to those of the wisest 


»hilosophers of antiquity, gives it a decided preierence 
as a system, to theirs; and that its agreement with rea- 
son and philosophy, relative to the great particular of 
the direct origination of things by an omnipotent Being, 
without the intervention of a chain of intermediate 
causes, entitles it to credence on its own intrinsic merits, 
independent of its superiority to others... ‘To sum up 
the whole in a single sentence, there is reason to believe 
that the Mosaic account of the creation of the universe, 
contained in the first chapter of Genesis, is authentic. 
As we said in our prospectus, we do not intend to 
meddle with theology any further than it is absolutely 
unavoidable from the nature of the case. But there 
are some branches of general knowledge that involve 
theological considerations to a certain extent: inso- 
much that we should be faithless to the work we have 
undertaken, were we to shun them. And this is par- 
ticularly the case as regards history. We cannot move 
a single ste p in this departme nt, without infringing on 
the views of some in relation to religion. But to omit 
history in a work devoted to the dissemination of gene- 
ral knowledge, were unpardonable indeed. And yet, if 
we insert it at all, we must give it as it is—give it accor- 
ding to evidence ;—for, to go counter to this were not to 
furnish the reader with knowledge, but with imagination. 
With this remark, we dismiss the subject till our next. 





MYTHOLOGY. 


Wr have already seen in our introduction, that Jupi- 
ter at his birth was secreted in Mount Ida; to save him 
from the devouring jaws of his father. 'To prevent his 
a cries from reaching his father’s ears, the priestesses 

his mother Cybele were accustomed to drown them 
by the beating of drums and cymbals. By the same 
means also, Neptune and Pluto were kept secreted. My- 
tholocists do not agree regard to th 1e education of 
Jupiter, some asserting that he was educated by these 
prie stesses, some by the Nyn iphs, some by Amalthea, 
the daughter of Melissus, king of Crete. Some say the 
bees fed him with honey; others, that a goat nourished 
him with milk; others, that he was fed by doves: 
others, by an eagle; and others again by a bear. And 
some opine that Amalthea was not the 


| daughter of Melissus, but the very goat that suckled 


Jupiter. whose horn he afterwards gave to his nurses, 
converting it at the same time i~* “the horn of plenty,”’ 
by making it the lot of am ‘nat possessed it to ob- 
tain whatever he migh .e. It is added, that, after 
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the death of this goat, Jup**er made a shield of its skin, 
with which he combatted t- e giants single-handed. 
shield was denominated the A%gis, from a Greek term 
signifying a she-goat. ‘This goat he at length restored 
to life, and giving her a new skin, placed her among the 
constellations. 

We have already alluded to his war with the giants. 
We will be more particular. 


This | 


| which appellations are mentioned in scripture. 
; Surnames were very numerous. 


When Titan. Saturn’s brother, saw that Jupiter was | 


preserved, contrary to agreement, he mustered his broth- 
ers, the Titans, and made war upon Saturn, whom, with 
his wife, he made prisoner, and binding them both, shut 
them up in hell. 
than he found | 
alone upon the 


But no sooner was Jupiter a year old, 
imself ' to make war 
litans, whom he conquered and slew; 
upon which he immediately liberated his father and 
mother. Saturn, however, having been informed by an 
oracle that he would be deposed by a son, conspired 
against the life of Jupiter, to prevent the accomplish- 
ment the prediction; which conspiracy proved the 
very means of its accomplishment. For Jupiter, roused 
by this treachery of his father, deposed him from the 
government, and banished him from having 


sufficiently strong 


of 


heaven: 


first, however. on finding him intoxicated, bound and 
maimed him, as Saturn had before maimed his own 
father Coelum with his scythe. Jupiter being now 


firmly seated on the throne, divided his empire with his 
brothers, Neptune and Pluto, giving to the former the 
dominion of the and to the Jatter that of the 
nal re reserving himself the 
heaven an& earth. 


seas, inier- 


gions, to government of 

Scarcely was he established in his government, when 
the Giants, those famed sons of Earth 

1 Mythology, rose in rebellion against their new sove- 
reign, in revenge for the death of their relatives, the 
Titans. In them, Jupiter found quite another enemy 
than the one he had recently vanquished by the strength 
of his own arm. 
had fifty he 
instead of | legs. 


so conspicuous 


Some of those Giants are said to have 
and one hundred arms, with serpents 
One of them, ‘Tityus by name, covered 
nine i icres when stretched upon the ‘earth. Atthe break- 

¢ forth of such a rebellion, Jupiter himself was alarmed, 
im summoned all the gods to his aid. The dread con- 


ads 


flict at length began. ‘The giants hurled at their celes- 
tial opponents huge rocks, mighty oaks, and blazing 
woods; and, to scale with the greater facility the battle- 
ments of heaven, piled Mount Ossa on Pelion. Appal- 
ledat the sight of adversaries so terrible, the gods fled 


they assumed the forms of various 
animals, to elude the search of their pursuers; under 
which forms they afterwards worshipped by the 
Egyptians. Jupiter being thus left to wage the war 
alone, and recollecting that his adversaries were not in- 
vinecible provided he were to obtain the assistance of a 
mortal, took counsel of Pallas, and armed his demi-god 
son, Hercules, for the encounter. Thus reinforced, he 
soon overthrew the rebel hosts. Some were crushed be- 
neath mountains, others whe!med in the sea; some were 
flayed alive, and others beaten to death with clubs. 
short, the vic tory was comp slete, and the government of 
Jove established on an immoveable basis. 


It should he observed before we proceed further, that 
those versed in Mythology speak of three Jupiters. 
Two of them were born at Arcadia. The father of the 


into Eg ypt, where 


were 


i 


and, on account of the uncertainty of his descent, they 
believed he had neither father nor mother, and conse- 

quently regarded him as the first of the gods. The 
Egyptians worshipped him by the name of Osiris. In 
different places and languages, he was denominated 
Baal, Beel, Beelphegor, Beelze bub, and Beelzemen; all 
His 
He was called C apito- 
linus, from the Capitoline hill in Rome, on the summit of 
which stood his temple. He was called Tarpeius, from 
the Tarpeian rock, on which this temple was founded 

He was styled Optimus Maximus (Greatest and Best) 
from his great power and He was called 
Custos. In Nero’s coins is an image of Jupiter seated 
on a throne, holding in one hand thunder, and in the 
other a spear, with the inscription, Jupiter Custos. In 


goodness. 


| some forms of oaths, he was called Diespiter (the father 


| from his cherishing all things. 


In | 


of light.) The Cretans in their oaths called him Dies. 
He was denominated Dodoneus, from the city of Do- 
dona in Chaonia, which derived its name from Dodona, 
a nymph of the sea. Near this city was a grove of 
oaks consecrated to Jupiter, famed as the most ancient 
oracle of Greece. According to some, two doves deli 
vered to those who consulted this oracle: 
according to others, the very leaves of the oaks them- 
selves uttered oracles. Again. To use the words of 
the poet: 


responses 


“ Jove can’t resist the just man’s cries, 
Thev bring him down, ’en from the skies, 
Hence he’s Edlicius called.” 


He is re leretrius, because he smote his ene 
mies, or because he was the giver of peace, or because 
after vic tory, the spolia opima (grand sp oils) were carrie 
to his te mple. He was called Fulminator, or Ceraunius 
from his hurling of thunder. The Lycians worshippec 
him under the title of Gragus and Genitor. In Agium, 


about the sea coast, he is said to have been denominated 


Homogynus. At Preneste he was called Imperator 
(Emperor.) He was called Latialis, because he was 
worshipped in Latium, a country of Italy. Lapis or 


Lapideus was a title given to him by the Romans, who 
held that an oath taken in the name of Jupiter Lapis, 
was the sok mn of f all This title was de- 
rived either from the which Saturn ate by mistake 
Jupiter, or from the flint stone which the swearer 
held in his hand when making bargains. The Campa- 
nians called him Lucetius, from Jur (light:) the Latins 
Diespiter, from dies (day.) The Elians called him 
Martius. He was called Muscarius, because, at the 
offering of a sacrifice by Hercules, he drove away the 
flies which inte rrupted his religious exercises. He was 
called Nicephorus, which signifies bearing victory. He 
was styled Opitulus, or Opituletor, the Helper; ; Centi- 
peda, from his stability; Stabilitor and Tigellus, from 
his supporting the world; and Almus and Alumnus, 
He was called Olympius, 
from Olympus, the name of the master who taught 
him, and of the mountain on which he resided, or from a 
city near Mount Olympus, where was a temple dedicated 


most oaths. 
stone 


ior 


to him, and where, once in five years, were celebrated 
| the Olympic games. He was styled Jupitor Pistor, 


| because he put it into the minds of the Romans, when 


one was A®ther, of the other, Calus. The third was | 
the one which we have been describing. He was a 
Cretan, the son of Saturn, whose tomb still exists in the 


isle of Crete. 
others much 


had a Jupite 


Varro reckons three hundred Jupiters ; 
creater nuinber. Almost 
of their which th 
have been born among themselves. But the most fa- 
mous of them all was the one under sdatdadainia. to 
whom, therefore, the exploits of all the rest are usually 
attributed. 

The worship of Jupiter was universal. 
Ammon or Hammon of the Africans, 
sandy. Ue 


a nation 


y sup posed to 


eve ry 
own, 


He was the 
which signifies 


the Gauls besieged the capitol], to throw loaves of bread 
into their camp, which induced them to raise the siege. 
The Athenians called him Plinvius. He was called 
Predator, because a portion of booty taken in war was 
dedicated to him. He was styled Quirinus, Rex, Reg- 
nator, and Stator. The Greeks called him Soter, be- 
cause he delivered them from the Medes. He was like- 
wise called Conservator. The Augurs denominated 
him Tonans and Fulgens; Orpheus called him Bron- 
Apule ius, Tonitrualis. He was denominated 
Trioculus [Triopthalmos] by the Grecians, who sup- 
posed he had three eyes, with one of which he observed 
the affairs of heaven, with another those of eartn, with 
the third those of the sea. He was called Vejovis, or 


taios: 


was the Belus or Bel of the Babylonians; Vejupiter, and Vedius, when described without his thun- 
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der, angrily looking at short 830 in his hand. ‘The | 
Romans considered hima ious deity, and worshipped | 

him through { He was called Jupiter Ultor, the | 
Avenger. Ile w is hkewise called Xenius r Llospitalis, 
because he was considered the author of on laws and | 
customs of hospit ity. His prope} name is Zeus, be- 
cause he gives life to animals. Jove was his principal | 
tile, signifying the King and Father of gods and men. | 
Some of his additional titles were Inventor, ‘Sponsor, | 


Iferceus, Anxurus, Vietor, &c. But enough of these. 
The worship of Jupiter surpassed that of the other 


ods in point of solemnity; ror was it, like that of some 
of them, stained with human blood. To him were sa 
bulls with gilded horns. 
used flour, salt, and incense. 


crificed sheep, goats, and white 
In these sacrifices were 
] 


The oak and the olive were sacred to him—the former, | 


| 

because he taught mankind to live on acorns; the latter, | 
because of his pacific disposition towards them. He is | 
isually represented by the ancients as governing the | 
world by his Providence, beholding from an eminence the | 
of mankind, and weighing in | 
his scales their merits and their destinies. Beside him | 
two urns, the one of good, the other of evil, 
from which he distributes among them benefits or afflic- 
tions. He is sometimes represented naked from the waist 
upward, and covered below, signifying that he is visible 
to the gods above, but concealed from mortals below. 
The Cretans represented him without ears, to signify 
that he ought not to give a partial hearing to any one. 
The Lacedemonians gave him four heads, that he might 
hear with the greater readiness the petitions which were 
continually offered to him from the four quarters of the 
earth. He was the moderator of the contentions of the 
gods. Every thing was subject to him except the Fates. 
It was his custom, when the gods asked of him a favour, 
to signify his assent with a nod, 
his irrevocable will. Homer describes him in all his ma- 
jesty and terror in strains so sublime, that we feel unwil- 
ling toomit them. They follow. 


] ‘ 
pursuits and contentions 


ire piace | 


which was expressive of 


“ He whose all conscious eves the world behold, 


Th’ eternal Thiunderer, sits enthroned in gold; 
Hich heaven the footstool for his throne he makes, 
And wide beneath him all Olympus shakes; 

He speaks, and awful bends his sable brows, 


Shakes a iumbrosial curls, and gives the nod, 
The stamp of fate, and tion of the god: 

His h ar I ith trembling the dread s 
And all Olv1 pus to the centre shakes. 


rnal takes, 





And again, in granting a favour, the same awful ma- 
jesty is preserved, though softened by the circumstances 
of the case. Thus:— 


- Stes in peace; secure thy prayer is sped ; 
Witness the sacred honours of our head, 

The nod that ratifies the will divine, 

The — ful, fixed, trrevocable sign, 

This seals thy suit, and this fulfils thy vows. 
—He spoke, and awful bends his sable brows, 
Shakes his ambrosial curls, and gives the nod, 
The stainp of fate, and sanction of the g - 

High heaven with trembling the dread signal took, 
And all Olympus to the centre shook.”’ 


Many exploits « f Jupiter are recorded 
to which we shall very briefly advert. 

A report having reached him concerning the great 
wickedness of men; “ descended to the earth to see if it 
were true. Entering the habitation of Lycaon, king of | 
Arcadia, he announced his Divinity ; but Lycaon derided | 
him, and, to aggravate the insult, killed and cooked one | 
of his servants, and had him served up as a banquet for 
Jupiter. The god in vengeance for this impious act, let 
play his lightnings, and, reducing the palace of Lycaon 
to ashes, turned him into a wolf. Some of his other 
exploits are far less honourable to his character. He |! 
wooed his Own sistereJuno, in the form of a crow. He | 
corrupted Danae, the daughter of Acrisius, king of the | 
Argives, by transforming himself into a shower of gold, 
and falling into her lap. He seduced Leda, the wife of | 
Tyndarus, king of Sparta, and mother of Helen, Cly- 
temnestra, Castor, and Pollux, by assuming the aol 


twat 


in Mythology 


u 
1S 


| » aes 
| was hunting on 


| appear to her as he did to Juno. 
| viously sworn by the Styx to grant her whatsover she 


| the name of 
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‘utiful swan, and flying into her arms. In the 
form of a satyr, he violated Antiope, the wife of L ycus, 


of a be 


king of Thebes. He imposed on Alemena, by assum- 
ing the form of her husband, Amphitryon. By trans 
forming himself into a tl ame of fire, he won the affections 


of E gina. the daughter of Asopus, king of Boetia. sy 
Diana, he deceived Calisto, and afterwards 
abandoned her to the persecution of Juno, who changed 

| But Jupiter, compassionating her con 


her into a bear. 
placed her and her son Areas in the heavens: 


counterfeiting 


dition, 
Calisto being denominated the great bear, and Arcas the 
little one. He tr insformed a into an eagle, and 
in his talons Ganymede, the son of Tros, as he 
Mount Ida, naa him to heaven. 
In the same manner, he carried off Asteria, the daugh- 
ter of Cous. Semele, the daughter of Cadmus, king 
of Thebes, one of Jupiter's mistresses, entreated him te 
Jupiter having pre- 


SeCiZilig 


asked, was necessitated to comply with her request, and 
entered her apartment enveloped in clouds and lightning, 
which caused her immediate death. Lastly. He be- 
caine enamoured of Europa, the daughter of Agenor, 
king of Phoenicia, as he saw her in the meadows, sur- 
rounded by her maids, gathering flowers. He instantly 
transformed himself into a beautiful white bull, and 
mingled with the herds of her fi ae Europa admiring 
his beauty, approached him, and began to play with him 
as with a great dog: where ape mn he k Ly down at her feet, 
and she sprung upon his back. Upon this, he began to 
move slowly off with his fair burthen till he reached the 
shore of the Mediterranean, when he plunged in, and 
swam to the island of Crete. Europa afterwards mar- 
ried the king of Crete; and her name is now borne by 
one quarter of the globe. 

It is our intention to give one mythological character 
in each number of the Magazine, together with the like 
ness; and we had Apollo prepared for this number: but 
has been the story of Jupiter, that we must de 
fer the former till our next. The history of no othe: 
heathen deity will be of equal length; so that we shali 
hereafter be able to msert one character entire at atime. 


so long 


THE WORLD AS IT IS. 


FaLus OF THE CLYDE. 


Tue river Clyde in the neighbourhood of the town of 
Lanark, presents, according to the testimony of all travel- 
lers, some of the most romantic and pic turesque scenery 
in the world. We shall confine ourselves at present 
to a short notice of the Linns or Falls which have been 
so much celebrated. The word Linn, we may remark. 
is the Gelic Lewm, and signifies merely a fall or Ie ap* 
Its application to a cataract, or fall of water, is general 
throughout Scotland. Burns has introduced the word 
with very happy effect in his humorous and well known 
song of Duncan Grey, where, in describing the perplex- 
ity and despair of the rejected suitor, he says— 


“Duncan sighed baith out and in 
Grat his een baith bleer’d and blin,’ 
Spak o’ loupin’ owre a linn; 


Ha, ha, the wooin’ o’t.”’ 


‘** Spak o’ loupin’ owre a linn,” writes one of his corres- 
pondents, the Honorable A. Erskine, to the poet, “is a 
line of itself that should make you immortal.” But to 
return to the linns on the Clyde. The first precipice 
over which ies river rushes, 6n its way from the hills, is 
situated about two miles above Lanark—and is known by 
Sonnington Linn. It is a perpendicular 
rock of about twenty, or, as some authorities state, thirty 
feet in height, over which the water, after having ap- 


proached its brink in a broad sheet, smooth as a miirror, 


| and reflecting the forests that clothe its margin, tumbles 


*The word has also been derived from the Welsh Linn, sienify 
ing “a lake” or “water.”? This root is likewise found in the Greek 
language, and its proper signification seems to be, “ water.” 
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impetuously inte a deep hollow or basin, where it is | and meeting rocks, and over incessant impediments. 


instantly ground into froth. A dense mist continually 
hovers over this boiling cauldron. From this point 
downwards, the channel of the river assumes a chaotic 
appearance: instead of the quiet and outspread waters 


‘The scenery on both sides, however, is exquisitely rich 
and beautiful. A walk of about half a mile, which may 
be said almost to overhang the river, leads to the second 
and most famous of the falls, that called Corra Linn, from 


above the fall, we have now aconfined and angry torrent the castle of Corra, now in ruins, which stands in its 
forcing its way with the noise of thunder between steep | neighbourhood. 
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View or Corra Linn. 


“The tremendous rocks around,” says Sir John 
Simelair in his Statistical Account of Scotland, “the 


old castle upon the opposite bank, a corn-mill on the | 


rock below, the furious and impatient stream foaming 
over the rock, the horrid chasm and abyss underneath 
vour feet, heightened by the hollow murmur of the water, 
ind the screams of wild birds, form a spectacle at once 
tremendous and pleasing. A summer-house, or pavilion, 
is situated on a high rocky bank, that overlooks the linn, 
built by Sir James Carmichael, of Bonnington, in 1708. 
trem its uppermost room it affords a very striking pros- 
pect of the fall; for all at once, on throwing your eyes 
towards a mirror on the opposite side of the room from 
the fall, you see the whole tremendous cataract pouring 
as it were upon your head. The Corra Linn, by mea- 
surement, is eighty-four feet in height. The river does 
not rush over it in one uniform sheet, like Bonnington 
1.inn, but in three different, though almost imperceptible, 
precipitate leaps. On the southern bank, and when the 
sun shines, a rainbow is perpetually seen forming itself 
upon the mist and fogs, arising from the violent dashing 
of the waters.”—Penny Magazine. 





Bears AND BEEs. 

M.™M. M. atraveller in Russia, communicates, through 
the Gentleman’s Magazine of 1785,a remarkable me- 
thod of cultivating bees, and preserving them from their 
housebreakers, the bears. The Russians of Borodskoe, 
on the banks of the river Ufa, deposit the hives within 
excavations that they form in the hardest, strongest, and 
loftiest trees of the forest, at about five-and-twenty or 
thirty feet high from the ground, and even higher, if the 
height of the trunk allows it. They hollow out the 


| 


| 


tion of these hives. 


| 


holes lengthways, with small narrow hatchets, and with 
chisels and gouges complete their work. The longi- 
tudinal aperture of the hive is stopped by a cover of two 
or more pieces exactly fitted to it, and pierced with small 
holes, to give ingress and egress to the bees. No means 
can be devised more ingenious or more convenient for 
climbing the highest and the smoothest trees, than those 
practised by this people for the construction and visita- 
For this purpose, they use nothing 
but a very sharp axe, a leathern strap, or a common rope. 
The man places himself against the trunk of the tree, 
and passes the cord round his body and round the tree, 
just leaving it safficient play for casting it higher and 
higher, by jerks, towards the elevation he desires to at- 
tain, and there to place his body, bent as in a swing, his 
feet resting against the tree, and preserving the free use 
of his hands. This done, he takes his axe, and, at about 
the height of his body, makes the first notch or step in 
the tree; then he takes his rope, the two ends whereof 
he takes care to have tied very fast, and throws it towards 
the top of the trunk. Placed thus in his rope by the 
middle of his body, and resting his feet against the tree 
he ascends by two steps, and easily enables himself to 
put one of his feet in the notch. He now makes a new 
step, and continues to mount in this manner till he has 
reached the intended height. He performs all this with 
incredible speed and agility. Being mounted to the 
place where he is to make the hive, he con- 
venient steps, and, by the help of the rope, which his 
body keeps in distensign, he performs his necessary work 
with the above-mentioned tools, which are stuck in his 
girdle. He also carefully cuts away all boughs and pro- 
tuberances beneath the hive, to render access as difficult 


cuts more 
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as possible to the bears, which abound in vast numbers 
throughout the forests, and in spite of all imaginable 
precautions, do considerable damage to the hives. 
this account, the natives put in practice every kind of 
means, not only for defending themselves from these vo- 
racious animals, but { r destruction. ‘The method 
most in use sticking into the trunk of the 
tree old blades of knives standing upwards, scythes, and 
pieces of pointed iron, disposed circularly round it when 
the tree is straight, or at the place of bending when the 
trunk is crooked. The bear has commonly dexterity 
enough to avoid these. points in climbing up the tree; 
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gets on these hooks, and receives such deep wounds, 
that he usually dies. Old bears frequently take the pre- 
caution to bend down these blades with their fore-paws 
as they mount, and thereby render all this offensive ar- 
mour useless. 
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tied fast to the trunk of the tree w 
bark. The bear, who finds the 


tu a cord made 


and hinders him from executing hi 


: : purpose. 
the platform immediately 


the air with the anima! seated upon it. 
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| a very dangerous leap, or remain patiently in his suspen- 


On | 


but when he descends, as he always does, backwards, he | 





One mode is, to suspen | Pi ron uy kk r rop 
the furthest extremity of a branch of the tree. ‘The pla 
form is disposed horizoniaily before the hive, and there 


of 
seat very convenient for 
proceeding to the opening of the hive, begins by tearing 
the cord of bark which holds the platform to the trunk 
Upon this, 
quits the tree, and swings in 
If, on the first 
shock, the bear is not tumbled out, he must either take 


wre 
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| ded seat. If he take the leap, either involuntarily or by 


his own good will, he falls on sharp points, placed all §& 





° er ; c 
| about the bottom of the tree; if he resolve to remain ; 
| where he is, he is shot by arrows or musket balls. — | 
| Every Day Book. 
V 
Tue *Hory Lance.” j , 
| To give our readers an idea of the nature of Catholic @& , 


relics, we introduce the following article, taken from the § 
London Every Day Book. By way of preface, it is © 
proper to observe, that, at Rome, they formerly pro- 

| fessed (and for aught we know still profess) to be in 
possession of the * holy lance” which pierced Christ's 
side. 

“It is also kept in the church of 
the hospital of Nuremberg, with the 
crown and sceptre and other regalia 
of Charlemagne. Misson so patti- 
cularly distinguishes it, that his ac- 
count shall be given verbatim. After 
mentioning the sword of Charle- 
magne, which its keepers pretend 
‘*was brought by an angel from hea- 
ven,” he says, * They also keep ma- 
ny relics in this church; and among 
others, St. Longin’s lance.” There is 
no reason to doubt, therefore, that the 
ecclesiastics of Nuremberg deemed 
j.onginus a saint, as well as the eccle- 
siastics of Saint Peter's at Rome.— 
Misson goes on to say, “ They are 
vot ignorant that this pretended lance 
is to be seen in above ten other pla- 
ces of the world; but they say theirs 
came from Antioch; it was St. An- 
drew who found it; one single man 
with it discomfited a whole army; it 
was the thing of the world which 
Charlemagne loved most. The other 
lances are counterfeits, and this is the 
true one. It is requisite to observe 
Misson’s very next words, which, 
though they do not seein connected 
with this “true lance” of Nurem- 
berg, are yet connected the 
issue. He proceeds to say, “They 
have also an extraordinary veneration 
for a piece of the cross, im the midst 
of which there is a hole that 
made by one of the nails. They tell 
us that emperors 
placed their greatest hopes of pros- 
| perity and success, both in peace 
}and war, in the possession of this 
enlivening wood, with the nail and 
other relics that are kept at Nurem- 
berg.” Misson then adds, by w ay of 
note, the following list of these re- 
lics: > 

The lance. 

‘The piece of the wood of the cross. 

Cine of the nails. 


with 


was 


heretofore, the 


| Vive thorns of the crown that was 
| put on Chrisi’s head. 

| Part of the chains with which St. 
eter and 


~ 


Paul were bound at 


; > mece of 


the manger. 
\ tooth of St. John the Baptist. 
(ine of St. Anne’s arms. 
‘The towel with which Christ wiped 
tlie feet of his apostles. 

\ piece of St. John the Evange- 
list’s gown. cS 


\ piece from the table cloth which Christ used at 
his last supper with his disciples. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 

Orpen is said to be Heaven's first law: so we have 
concluded to introduce it into our biographical depart- 
ment. Our plan in this respect is, to insert some pecu- 
liar character in each number, under a biographical head, 
till we reach a period in our historical department which 
will put us into possession of authentic likenesses of 
historical characters; when we shall dispense with our 
separate biographical department, and include history 
and biography in one. 





Peter tHe Witp Boy 


Was found in the woods of Hamelin, twenty eight miles 
from Hanover, walking upon his hands and feet, climb- 
ing up trees like a squirrel, and feeding upon grass and 
moss of He was at that time judged to be about 
twelve or thirteen years old. Afterwards he made his 
escape into the same wood, but was again caught on a 
tree, | to be first sawed down. He was 
brought to England in April, 1726, and again introduced 
into the — nee of his majesty and of many of the no- 


bility. He could not speak, and scarce seemed to have 
any idea of things. 


trees. 


which was obli re 


“It was in the beginning of June, 1782,” says Lord 
Monboddo, in the third volume of his Ancient Metaphy- 
sics, hat I saw him in a farm house, called Broadway, 
within about a mile of Berkhamstead, kept there upon 
a pension, which the king pays. He is but of low sta- 
ture, not exceeding five feet three inches: and, though 
ne must now be about seventy years of age, has a fresh 
healthy look. He wears his beard; his face is not at all 
ugly or disagreeable; and he has a look that may be cal- 
led sensible and sagacious for a savage. About twenty 
years ago, he was in use to elope, and to be missing for 
several days: and once, as I was told, he wandered as 
far as Norfolk but, of late, he has been quite ‘tame, 
and either keeps the house, or saunters about the farm. 
He has been the thirteen last years where he lives at 
present; and before that, he was twelve years with ano- 
ther farmer, whom ] and conversed with. This 
farmer told me that he had been put to school some- 
a in Hertfordshire, but had only learned to articu- 
late his own name, Peter, and the name of King George, 
both which I heard him pronounce very distinctly. But 


Saw 


the woman of the house where he now is (for the man | 


happened not to be at home) told me that be understoo4 
every thing that was said to him concerning the common 
affairs of life; and 1 saw that he readily understood 
several things that she said to him while I[ was present. 
Among 
Dawson, which accordingly he did, 
that she named. 
always that gentleness of disposition which I hold to be 
eharacteristical of our nature, at least till we become car- 


and another 


| ried 


other things, she desired him to sing Nancy | 
1 tune | 
He never was mischievous, but had | 


| 


1s 


nivorous, and hunters or warriors. He feeds at present 
as the farmer and his wife do; but as I was told by an 
old woman, one Mrs. Callop, living at a village in the 
neighbourhood, called Hampstead, “who remembered to 
have seen him when he first came to Hertfordshire, 
(which she computed to be fifty five years before the time 
I saw her,) he then fed very much upon leaves, and par- 
ticularly upon the leaves of which she saw 
him eat raw. He was then, as she thought, about fifteen 
years of age, walked upright, but could climb trees iike 
a squirrel. At present, he not only eats flesh, but also 
has got the taste of beer, and even of spirits, of which 
he inclines to drink more than he can get. And the old 
farmer above-mentioned, with whom he lived twelve years 
before he came to this farmer, told me that he had ac- 
quired that taste before he came to him; that is, about 
twenty-five years ago. He is also become very fond of 
fire, but has not yet acquired a liking for money ; for, 
though he takes it, he does not keep it, but gives it to 
his landlord or landlady, which I suppose is a lesson that 
they have taught him. He retains so much of his natu- 
ral instinct, that he has a fore-feeling of bad weather, 
growling and howling, and showing great disorder, be- 
fore it comes on.” 

In the latter end of April, 1785, Peter died at the farm. 
He was then nearly ninety years of age; but, notwith- 
standing the iength of time he lived in England, he 
never acquired the use of speech.— Anecdote Library. 


cabbages, 


NATURAL HISTORY. 

WE had prepared an article for this department reia- 
tive to the human species; but finding ouf space fast 
waning, and having on hand an article which was selec- 
ted and put in type before the adoption of our present 
plan on natural history, we thought it best to insert it, 
that it might not break in upon our order after we com- 
mence our systematic course. We therefore postpone 
the other article to make room for it. 





Tue Hoopep SNAKE. 


Tur Cobra di Capello, or hooded snake, called by the 
Indians the naag, or nagao, is a large and beautiful ser- 
pent, but one of the most venomous of all the coluber 
class; its bite generally proves mortal in less than an 
hour. It is called the hooded snake, from having a curi- 
ous hood near the head which it contracts or enlarges at 
pleasure ; the centre of this hood is marked in black and 
white like a pair of spect , from whence it is also 
named the spectacle-snake. 

Of this genus are the dancing-snakes, which are car- 
in baskets throughout [Flindostan, and procure a 
maintenance for a set of people who play a few simple 
notes on the flute, with w hi h the snakes seem much de- 
lighted, and keep time by a graceful motion of the head ; 
erecting about half their length fromthe ground, and 
following the music with gentle curves, like the undula- 
ting lines of a swan’s neck. It is a well-attested fact, 
that when a house is infested with these snakes, and some 
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others of the coluber genus, which destroy poultry and 
small domestic also by the larger serpents of 
the boa tribe, musicians are sent for; who, by play- 
ing on a fla laces, and charm 
them to di snakes hear 
the than they softly from their retreat, and 
areeasily taken. * T imagine” (says Dr. Russell) ** these 
musical snakes were known in Palestine, from the Psalm- 
ist comparing the ungodly t » the deaf adder, which stop- 
peth her ears, and refus« th to hear the voice of the char- 
mer, charm he never so wisely.” 

‘*When the 
less: 
the 
drawin: 


animals, as 
the 
ceolet, find out their hiding- 
struction: for 


come 


no sooner do the 
music, 


music ceases, the snakes appear motion- 


baske t. 


but if not immediately covered up in the 
Among my 
gs is that of a cobra di capello, which danced for 
an hour on the table while I painted it which I 
freque ntly handled eauty of the spots, 
and espec ially the spectacle s on the hood, not doubting 
but that its venomous fangs had been previously extract- 
ed. But the next mornin 
zealous Mussulman, c 
sired I would 


sper tators are liable to fat: il aceide nts. 


during 
it. to observe the | 


ant, who was a 
great haste, and de- 
the Almighty 
Not understanding his meaning, I 
eady performed my devotions, and 
had not so many state “d prayers as the followers of his pro- 
phet. M devel then informed me, that while purchas- 
ing some fruit in the he observed the all who 
had been with me on the preceding evening entertaining 
the country people with his dancing snakes; they, ac- 
cording to their usual custom, 
him: 


g, my upper serv 
ame to me in 
instantly retire, and praise 
for my good ene. 
told him that I had: 


nazaar, 


sat on the ground around 
when, either from the music stopping too sudden- 
ly, o ~ some other cause irritating the vicious reptile 
which I had so often handled, it darted at the throat of 
a young woman, and inflicted a wound of which she died 
in about half an heur. Mahomed once more repeated 
for praise and thanksgiving to Alla, and 
in his calendar as a lucky man.” 


his advice 


corde d me 


Worps 


(in Mechanical Philosophy,) the coher- 
ing or cleaving together of two or more material bodies ; 
(in polities,) the acquiescence of an individual or a pub- 
the authority of ‘the powers that be.” 


I.xPLANATION OF AND PHRASES. 


ADHESION: 


lic bod 
ic VOaGYV 1D 


A*pit or A Mine; the passage whereby it is entered, 
and the water and ore conveyed away, being usually 
made on the side of a hill. It is distinct from another 


aperture denominated the air-shaft. 

Anon’ar; the name used by the Jews to signify Je- 
hovah. 

Ap vent; derived from a Latin verb signifying come. 
It means in general, the coming of any one; but more 
particularly is it used to signify the coming of Christ. [t 
is the same as Christmas, and is commemorated by va- 
rious churches. 

AEp1 LES; Roman Magistrates who derived their title 
from their having the care of the edes or public build- 


ings; as the temples, baths, markets, theatres, &c. They 
likewise had charge of the aqueducts, streets, roads, 
&c. They were divided into two classes; the Curule 
and Plebeian A%diles. The former superintended the 
public games, and occupied a more honourable place in 
the Senate than the latter, who were assistants to the 
Tribunes. 


A NED; the immortal epic Poem of Virgil, the theme 
of which is the adventures of A‘neas in his escape from 
the flames of Troy, and his settlement in Italy. It de- 
rives its title, AU nein, from the name of the individual] 
whom it celebrates. It is considered second to none, the 
Lliad of Homer excepted. 

JEo Lian Harp; asimple stringed instryement, which, 
placed in a gentle draught of wind, emits most exquisite 
strains of music. 
heathen god of the winds, 
to des 


whom we shall have 

in the course of our Mythology. 
AE’ RowitEs: metallic stones which fall from the air. 

either in clear or stormy weather. They uniformly re- 


cribe 


Its name is derived from A¢olus, the | 
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semble one another, but are entirely different from any 
known terrestrial matter, being asenfi-metallic substance, 
coated externally with a thin, black incrustation. 

JE nonaut; one who makes erial trips in a balloon. 








CLASSICAL FAMILY Lane ARY. 


As one of the best means for the diffusion of an important por- 
tion of universal knowledge, we would heartily recommend to the 
public the Classical Family Library now in the course of publi- 
cation by the Messrs. Harpers of this city. Their plan is, to pub- 
lish Eng! translations of all the ancient Greek and Latin Clas- 

cs; th enabling the veriest labourer, who toils from morn tll 
eve, to become, to all intents and purposes, a classical scholar ;— 
to acquire at his leisure, by a briéf course of reading im his mother 
tongue, the same ideas, the same information, which studente 
spend years in acquiring in the original languages, and which it 
| would be impossible for the generality of people to obtain, were it 
not for translations. Itis very true, that, on account of the pecu- 
liar idiom of a language, the original is preferable to a translation, 
so far as force and beauty are concerned; but as to the substance, 
an individual pursuing the common business of life, may, by 
means of a translation, know as much about it, and turn it to as 
rood account in conversation or otherwise, as the linguist who 
reads it in the original. We feel, therefore, that we cannot better 
subserve the cause we have espoused, than by inducing all whom 
we can, to furnish themselves with the works in question. 





PERSPECTIVE. 


Perspective, as a oranch of optics, 
practised at an early period. 
ritus and 
Optics. 


was known and 
It was taught by Demo 
Anaxagoras, and treated of by Euclid in his 
A'thazen, likewise, in his optical treatise, speaks 
of this art, and of its importance for the painter; but 
the first writers who professedly treated on perspective 
were Bartolomeo Bramantino, in his Regole di Per 
spectiva, &c. dated os and Pietro del Borgo, who 
supposed objects to be placed beyond a transparent 
tablet, and so to trace the images which rays light 
emitted from them would make upon it. Albert het r 
constructed a mac hine upon the principles of Borg 

by which he could trace the perspective appearance ot 
objects. Leon Battista Alberti, in his treatise De Pic- 
tura, speaks chiefly of perspective; and Balthazar Pe- 
ruzzi, of Siena, who died in 1506, wrote a system ot 
perspective, which appeared in 1540. He is said to 
have first recommended points of distance, to which are 
drawn all lines that make an angle of 45 degrees with 
line. Guido Ubaldi, in his Perspective, 
published in 1600, showed that all lines are parallel to 
me another, if they be inclined to the ground line, and 
converge to some point in the horizontal line; and that 
through this point also will pass a line drawn from the 
eye parallel to them. His work contained the first 
principles, which afterwards formed the ground work 


the ground 


of Dr. Taylor. He was immediately followed by Gia- 
como Barozzi, of Vignola, whose two rules of Per- 
spective were published, with a commentary, by Ig- 
natius Dante. Marolois’s work was publishe d at the 
Hague in 1615, and that Sirigatti, which was an 
abstract of vignola’s, in 162 But the most celebrated 
writer on this subject was Dr. Brooke Taylor, who, in 


his Linear Perspective, has laid down prine iples far 
more general than those of any of his predecessors. 
He does not confine his rules to the horizontal plane 
only, but he has made them app am able to every species 
of lines and planes. Likewise, by his method, which is 
exceedingly simple, the fewest we imaginable are re- 
quired to produce any perspec tive representation. As 
a prot f of the excellence of this method, it suffices to 
add, that it has been followed by all who have treated 
on this subject, and is universally adopted in practice. 
Mr. Hamilton published his Stereography in 
folio, after the manner of Dr. Taylor: besides which 
there are some good treatises on the subject from Ware, 

Cowley, Ferguson, Emerson, &c.; but Mr. Kirby’s 


system of perspective has been generally esteemed for 
its practical utility. 


2 vols. 


Pueon. A kind of missile weapon or dart with a 


barb, which is sometimes borne in coats of arms. 
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SECTION III. 


HISTORY. 


A LTnouen, as we have seen, there i 
in the great leading particul: ' 
yet, nseen, 
minor details; which, where- 
is decidedly in favour of Moses. In ad- 
dition to what we have already brought into view on this 
point, we will here eat antiquity to which 
some heathen na 


3a general agree- 
;, between the Mosaic 
as has likewise bet 


ment, 
and he ithe n cosimogonies, 
there is a difference in the 
ever it occurs, 
notice the gre 
tions pretend. 

The Egy p tians claimed a far higher antiquity tha 
Moses allows. One cause for this m: iy have been, their 
reckoning time by lunar in 
their reckoning their 
contemporaneously. Herodotus mentions twelve kings 
who reigned at one time. In fact, the Egyptian chro- 
that they are 
no authoritiy at all, some computing about thirteen thon- 
sand years more than others, from the origin of their 

to the time of Alexander.* 

eclipses at the beginning of Diogenes Laertius, C 
h is found to be false. 
observations made in FE 
drian Greeks, 
Christ.f 

The boasted astronomical discoveries of the Chaldeans 
are equi lly unfound d. Diodorus Siculus says, they 
had various opinions relative to the ecli ipses of the sun, 
aud could not foretel one. A notice of seven eclipses 
of the moon, the most ancient of which was but seven 
hundred years before Christ, is all that remains to con- 
firm their extravagant pretensions to astronomical sci- 
ence. 


kings in succession who reigned 
nologers so disagreed among themselves, 


dynasties 
assini 
The earliest known astronomical 
gypt, were those of the Alexan- 
than three hundred years before 


less 


Equally vain and frivolous are the pretensions of the 
Chinese. They themselves confess, that their antiqui- 
ties are in a great measure fabulous; and their most 
ancient books, as they acknowledge, were in hierogly- 
phics, which were not explained till one thousand seven 
hundred years after they were written; and besides, the 
numbers in computation are sometimes mistaken, and 
months put for years. In addition to all this, the Chi- 
nese Emp ror Xi Hoam ti, about two hundred years 
before Christ, ordered all the monuments of antiquity, 
relating either to history or philosophy, particul: rly the 
books of Confucius, to be destroyed, and put many of 
the learned Chinese to death; so that there are but 
few fragments of the ancient writers left, and these such 
as we have seen them to be. As to their astronomical 
pretensions, it has been found by examination that their 
instruments were useless; that they were not able to 
make a correct calendar; and that their tables were so 
incorrect, that they could hardly foretel a solar eclipse.t 

The great an tiquity claimed by the Hindoos, proves 
equally unfounded. ‘This people, amid all their multi- 
tudinous works on theology and metaphysics, have no 
history, no work containing a distinct account of their 
origin and progress. ‘Their Mahra-Bharata, which they 
call their great history, is a mere poem: their Pouranas 
are mere legends, containing among other things a few 


Book I. 


* Diodorus Siculus, 


t Wotton on Antiquities and Modern Learning. ch. 23. Jenkins’ 
Reasonableness of Christianity, vol. 1, p. 335—337. 
t Jenkins’ Reasonableness of Chris stianity, vol. 1, p. 339—343; 


Winder’s History of Knowledge, vol. 2, chaps. 16 Po9; Bishop 
Law’s Theory of Religion, p. 243—245, note z. 
Vout. L—3 


stead of solar months, or from | 


ry | 
The account of 





scattered chronological scraps, none of which extend 
beyond the time of Alexander.* ‘Their famous astro- 
nomical tables, from which some have attempted to 
prove their immense antiquity, are now ascertained to 
have been calculated backwards;} and it has likewise 
been ascertained, that their Surya-Siddhanta, which 
they consider their most ancient astronomical treatise, 
pretending it was revealed to their nation more than two 
millions of years ago, must have been written within the 
last eight hundred years!{ Their Vedas, or sacred 
; ooks, judging from the calendars conjoined with them, 

by w hie h they are directed in their religious observances, 
and estimating the colures indicated in these calendars, 
would probably carry us back about three thousand 
years. So much for the wonderful antiquity of the 
Hindoos. 

We would ag 
prehension. 
or to overthrow Scepticism. 
ing fact in relation 
are questioned 
into their 


ain caution our readers against misap- 
We are not labouring to prove the Bible, 
We are merely ascertain - 
to history. And as certain things 
by some, it becomes necessary to enter 
merits, and examine their evidences. If, in 
doing this, we come into collision with particular opin- 
ions, we cannot help it. Our object is knowledge, and 
this we must give, regardless of one opinion or another. 
if we find Moses giving a better history of the world’s 
origin and infancy, than any other historian, we shall 
adopt his history, not because it is his, but because it is 
the best; our object being, not the upbuilding of a reli- 
gious system, but the diffusion of correct general in- 
formation. 

It is contended by some who admit the Mosaic account 
of creation, that the six days in which he represents it 
to have occurred, are not necessarily to be understood 
as literal days, but as mere indefinite periods of time. 
Yet it would seem, from the circumstance of the evening 
and morning being mentioned as constituting those days, 
and likewise from the division between the light and the 
darkness, together with the heavenly bodies being ap 
pointed to measure time on the fourth day, that literal 
days must have been intended. 

The inquiry next arises, How came Moses or any 
other man to know respecting the creation, seeing no 
one could have been alive to witness it? We reply, that 
it could only have been known in the first instance by 
inspiration. Whether Moses received his information 
in this way, or whether it was revealed to Adam, and 
transmitted from him through the intervening generations 
to Moses, does not appear, nor is it material. 

Several objections have been raised against the Mosaic 
account of creation, which we will briefly notice. 

“If the world is but five or six thousand years old,” 
says one, ‘* what could the Creator have been about from 
all eternity, before its creation?” We reply:—If we 
were omniscient, we could undoubtedly answer this 
question; but as we make no pretensions to such know- 
ledge, we leave its solution to those who, by making this 
objection, thereby assuming to know what is appropriate 


* Paterson’s Memoirs of the Kings of Magadaha, Emperors of 
Hindostan, and of the Epochs of Vicramadityia and Salahanna, 
in the Calcutta Memoirs, vol. 9. 

t See Expos. du Syst. du Monde, by Count Laplace, p. 330. 


t Bently’s Mem. on the Antiq. of the Surya-Siddhanta, in vol. 6, 
p- "537, of Caleutta Mem.—also his Mem. on the Astronomic al 
Systems of the Hindoos, ibid. vol. 9, p. 195. 
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in such a case for the Deity, virtually claim omniscience 
themselves. We would remind them, however, that, 
unless they make the world absolutely eternal, they will 
find the same difficulty still; for, let them fix the period 
of its creation as far back as they please; let them 
assign to its existence as many millions of years as 
there are stars in the heavens, or sands in the seas; and 
beyond this immense period would still lie stretching off 
into infinity, a past, an undiminished eternity. ‘The same 
question would still return: What could the Deity all 
the while have been doing during the eternity before 
creation ?—a question which it would require the Deity 
himself to answer, and which, therefore, it is improper 
for man to ask, or to attempt to answer. 

It is objected again, that Moses represents God as 
taking six days to create the universe; whereas it would 
seem to be more in accordance with the attribute of 
omnipotence, to have described him as creating the whole 
at once. To this we reply, that we, no doubt, with our 
finite wisdom, should have created every thing at once : 
a pretty good evidence, that infinite Wisdom did not so 
create, and consequently, that the account of Moses in 
this respect is correct. No one can doubt that Omnipo- 
tence could as well have created the world in a moment, 
as in six days, or in any period of time whatever. So 
might he have made the laws of nature altogether differ- 
ent from what they are, causing the earth to produce a 
crop in a moment, instead of a season. But, for reasons 
to us unknown, he has seen fit to establish a different 
state of things—a progressive state. 
analogically, we should come to the conclusion, that the 
work of creation itself was progressive, and that the 


Mosaic cosmogony is the more entitled to credit, from | 


its having thus represented the case. 


It is further objected, that the geological appearances | 
of the earth indicate, that it has existed much longer | 


than Moses allows. Remarking here, that this objection 
is not admitted to be valid, we will leave it without fur- 


ther comment, till we re-consider it under the head of | 


geology. 

Once more. Not a little exception has been taken to 
the representation of Moses relative to the creation of 
light before that of the sun. But the single considera- 
tion, that light is a substance of itself, and that the sun 
is but an exciting body, developing it more luminously 
than it would otherwise appear, is sufficient to explode 
this objection. More on this point in the course of our 
geological investigations. 

On reviewing the progress of the subject thus far, we 


feel perfectly justified, as historians, in fixing the date | 


of the world’s origin, and the commencement of history, 
according to the testimony of Moses. And having, as 
we conceive, ascertained this important point, we will 
now proceed with our subject 


It would seem, from the Mosaic account of the case, 
that there were in the first instance but one man and one 
woman, viz. Adam and Eve, and that from them sprang 
the whole human race. These names, Adam and Eve, 
do not signify man and woman, as we might naturally be 
led to suppose; but Adam means red, denoting that he 
was made of red earth, and Eve signifies the mother of 
all living. 'To the reality of this assertion, that Adam 
and Eve were the common progenitors of the human 
species, the case of the blacks has been urged as an ob; 
jection. ‘ How,” asks the objector, “ could Adam and 
Eve, who must have been either white or black, have 
had both kinds of children?” In treating of man under 
the head of natural history, we shall fully investigate this 
case, and shal! clearly prove, that Moses, long ago as he 
wrote, must either have been inspired while penning this 
very statement, or else, that he must have understood 
natural history far better than de those who, even in this 
late, this enlightened age of the world, make this objec- 
tion. We shall demonstrate, that there is not the least 
difficulty in the case;—that climate, that food, that 
modes of life, that a thousand causes, conspire to pro- 
duce physical changes in man;—and that the history 


| have originated from one pair, 
| for the sake of sustaining Moses, but for that of ascer- 
| taining natural and historical truth. 


| 
Pe 
| 


Reasoning, then, | 
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of Moses is the more credible, from the very circumstance 
that, against appearances, he represents the whole race to 
This we shall do, not 
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APOLLo. 
Mytnoxoeists reckon four Apollos. 


| The first and 
most ancient was the son of Vulcan, and the tutelary 
deity of the Athenians; the second was a Cretan, a son 
of one of the Corybantes, and is said to have disputed 
for the government of Crete with Jupiter; the third was 
the son of Jupiter and Latona, the daughter of Coeus 
| the Titan; the fourth was born in Arcadia, and was 
called by the Arcadians Nomion, because he gave them 
severe laws. ‘The principal of these was the son of 
Jupiter and Latona; and to him are ascribed the actions 
of all the rest. 

Previous to the birth of Apollo, Juno, the wife of 
Jupiter, being jealous of Latona, sent the serpent Python 
to torment her. Latona finding no place of repose, 
Neptune compassionated her case, and raised the island 
of Delos from the bottom of the sea for her residence, 
where she became the mother of twins—Apollo and 
Diana, or the sun and moon. As soon as Apollo was 
born, he killed the serpent Python with his arrows; 
whence he was called Pythius. 

Apollo was the god of the fine arts, of medicine. 
music, poetry, and eloquence. He was both the cause 
of disease, and the restorer of health. He taught divi- 
nation and archery. By his father Jupiter, he was 
endowed with the gift of foreknowledge, and his oracles 
were in general repute throughout the world. That at 
Delphi was particularly so. All nations resorted to it 
to seek its responses; insomuch that it was called “the 
oracle of all the earth.” The priestess of this oracle 
was called Pythia, from Pythius, one of the names of 
Apollo; and sometimes Pheebas, from Pheebus, another 
of his names. She was supposed to be inspired by 
Apollo. The three legged stool on which she sat was 

| denominated a tripod. Here was a temple dedicated to 
| him, the most famous in the world. 
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truly we know not) that, at the birth of Christ, this 
famed oracle became dumb; and when Augustus, who 
was a most devout worshipper of the god, inquired the 
eause, the oracle replied, that in Judea a child was 
born who was the son and image of the true God, and 
who had commanded it to depart, and give no more 
answers. His other noted oracles were those of Delos, 
Claros, Tenedos, Cyrrha, and Patara. His worship 

was uhiversak; and he had temples and statues in every 
country, and ‘especially in Egypt, Greece, and Italy. 
His statue at Mount Actium served as a beacon to mari- 
ners, to avoid the dangerous coasts. It was visible a 
great distance at sea. Augustus, before the battle of 
Actium, invoked it for victory. After the battle, he built 
a temple for Apollo on Mount Palatine, which he fur- 
nished with a valuable library. 

In the cut at the head of this article, he is represented 
as a beardless, handsome youth, with graceful locks, 
surmounted with a laurel crown, and surrounded with 
rays of light. He is arrayed in a garment embroidered 
with gold, holding in his right hi ind a bow, and in his 
left a harp, with a quiver of arrows slung upon his 
shoulder. He is sometimes represented as “seated ina 
car, called the charriot of the sun, drawn by horses 
which no hand besides his own could controul. At 
other times he is described as holding in the one hand 
a shield, and the Graces in the other; and, as he pre- 
sided over poetry, he is often represented in company 
with the Muses on Mount Parnassus. He is frequently 
represented with a harp, a shield, and arrows ; the harp 
signifying his authority in heaven, where all is harmony ; 
the shield, his protective power on earth, giving health 

and safety te terrestrial creatures; the arrows, his au- 

thority in hell, inasmuch as those stricken by thera were 
sent thither. He is sometimes represented with a crow 
and a hawk hovering over his head, a wolf and a laurel 
tree on the one side of him, and a swan and a cock on 
the other, with grasshoppers in motion beneath his feet. 
The crow and the griffin were consecrated to him be- 
cause of their foresight; the hawk, on account of its 
bright and piercing eyes; the swan, because it foresees 
its happiness in death, and sings itself away in strains 
of rapture; the wolf Lecause it spared his flock when 
he was a shepherd, and because its sharp eyes denote 
foresight; the laurel, because of its ever flourishing 
nature, conducing to divination and poetic inspiration, 
its very leaves, put under one’s pillow, causing pleasant 
dreams, whence the laurel crown of poets; the olive and 
the palm, because they can flourish only in warm cli- 
mates; the cock, because it foretels Apollo’s rising; 
and the grasshoppers, because their ephemeral existence 
depends directly on his genial warmth and influence; 
and on this account, it was customary with the Athe- 
nians, to fasten golden grasshoppers to their hair, in 
honour of the god. Wolves ayd hawks were sacrificed 
to him, as being the natural enemies of the flocks over 
which he presided. Bullocks and lambs were likewise 
offered to him in sacrifice. 


Apollo, as well as Jupitez, had a great variety of names. 
The Latins called him Sol, because there is but one sun; 
the Greeks, Apollo, for the same reason, or, as some 
say, because he drove away diseases, or darted his rays 
so vigorously. He was denominated Cynthius, from 
the mountain Cynthus, in his native isle Delos; and 
Delius, from the island itself; or, according to some, 
because he by his light makes all things manifest; and 
for this reason he was likewise denominated Phanzus. 
He was denominated Delphinius, because he killed the 
serpent Python or Delphis; or else because, in the form 
of a dolphin, he guided Castilius, a Cretan, when he 
carried men to the plantations. He was entitled Del- 
phicius, from the city of Delphi, where was his cele- 
brated oracle already described. He was called Didy- 
meus, because he wasatwin. He was called Nomius, 
or Nomion, as already mentioned, because he gave 
severe laws to the Arcadians, or, as some suppose, 
because he served Admetus as a shepherd; or again, 
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because he, as the sun, nourishes all things by his heat. 
He was styled Pan, either from his alleviating sorrows 
and healing diseases, or from his skill in striking with 
darts. By this name, his mother Latona and the spec- 
tators cheered him when combatting the Python, fre- 
quently crying out, “‘ Strike him, Pean, with thy darts.”’ 
By the same name, the diseased invoked his aid, saying, 
‘Heal us, Pean.” Hence, hymns in praise of Apollo 
were called Peanes. But from the tendency of language 
to assume the ornate or figurative sense, and to apply 
itself to objects resembling in some respects those to 
which it is primarily applied, this term was at length appro- 
priated to songs of victory in general. Hence, a hymn 
celebrating a victorious battle, is denominated a pean. 
He was called Phebus, from his great swiftness. He 
was called Liber Pater, from his literary character. And 
finally, he was denominated Pythius, not only from the 
name of the serpent which he killed, but from his being 
so much consulted through his oracles. 

We come now to the exploits of Apollo. 

Esculapius his son was the most famous physician of 
all antiquity. He prolonged the lives of so many mor- 

tals, that Pluto, fearing that his infernal realm would not 
be peopled, entered a complaint to Jupiter, who there- 
upon killed Esculapius with lightning. Enraged at this, 
Apollo with arrows killed the Cycleps, those huge, one- 
eyed giant workmen of Vulcan that forged the thunder- 
bolts of Jupiter. For this act, Jupiter expelled him from 
heaven, and undeified him. Thus situated, he was ne- 
cessitated to seek employment, as a means of subsistence. 
Accordingly, he engaged himself as a shepherd to Ad- 
metus, king of Thessaly, in which capacity he served 
nine years; from which circumstance he was called the 
god of shepherds. As a reward for the kindness of 
Admetus to him, he gave him a chariot drawn by a lion 
and a bull, which enabled Admetus to obtain in marriage 
Alceste, the daughter of Pelias. He likewise promised 
him, that when his hour of dissolution should arrive, 
he should be spared, provided he could get another to 
die in his stead. Sometime afterwards, a mortal disease 
seized him, when his wife, Alceste, offered herself in his 
place—an act of affection that has been the theme of 
much praise. 

Although Apollo was the god of music, yet Mercury 
is said to have invented his lyre, and presented it to him; 
in return for which, Apollo gave him the famed caduceus, 
with which he had been accustomed to drive the flocks 
of Admetus. He raised the walls of Troy by the power 
of his music; but Laomedon, the king of the country, 
refusing to give him the promised reward, he swept off 
the inhabitants by apestilence. So magical was his mu- 
sic, that, happening to lay down his lyre upon a stone, 
the latter became so melodious, that, whenever it was 
struck, it emitted sounds like a lyre. Being challenged 
in music by Marsyas, a conceited musician, and having 
overcome him, he flayed him alive for his temerity, and 
transformed him into the river of that name in Phrygia. 
Apollo and Pan had likewise a trial of their musical pow- 
ers. Midas, king of Phrygia, acted as judge on this 
occasion. But having stupidly decided the case in fa- 
vour of Pan, Apollo stretched his ears to the length, 
and transformed them into the shape, of the ears of an 
ass. Poor Midas attempted to conceal his deformity with 
his hair; but as his barber discovered it, he prevailed on 
him not to divulge what he saw. The barber, however, 
went and dug a hole, and whispered into it these words: 
“King Midas has asses’ ears.” The very reeds that 
afterwards grew out of this hole, would, if agitated by 
the least wind, ever after utter the same words :—*“ King 
Midas has asses’ ears.” Prejudice, partiality, and want 
of correct taste, make many Midases in every age. 


Apollo having unfortunately killed Hyacinthus, a 
beautiful boy whom he tenderly loved, with a quoit, 
which Zephyrus through envy blew against the boy’s 
head, he caused his blood to produce the flower that 
bears his name. He changed Cyparissus, another be- 
loved boy, into a cypress tree, because he, having acei- 
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dentally killed a favourite deer, for which he was exces- 
sively grieved, besought the god, that his mourning might 
be perpetual. Inflamed with love for the modest Da- 
phne,he gave her pursuit; but she, fleeing from him, 
was changed into a laurel. He disgraced Leucothoe, 
the daughter of Orchamus, king of Babylon; upon 
which her father buried her alive. At this, Apollo was 
so grieved, that, unable to restore her to life, he poured 
nectar on her body, and turned it into a frankincense tree. 
The attachment between Leucothoe and Apollo was dis- 
covered to her father by her sister Clytie, whom Apollo 
had formerly loved, but now abandoned; which she 
perceiving, pined away, with her eyes continually look- 
ing upwards towards ‘the sun, (or Apollo,) and was at 
length changed into a heliotrope, or sun-flower. 

He slew with his darts the seven sons of Niobe, be- 
cause she, envying his mother Latona on account of the 
divine honours paid to her, ventured to speak contempt- 
uously of her, saying that she herself, on account of the 
number of her children, was better entitled to worship 
than the mother of Apollo and Diana. Grieved for the 
loss of her children, in whom she had so prided herself, 
she was at length turned into stone. 

There seems to be a degree of confusion in the case 
of the identity of Apollo and the Sun; some asserting 
that Apollo, the Sun, Pheebus, and Hyperion, were all 
different characters. But they are indentified in so many 
particulars, that, however inconsistent the poets may 
have been in making them different in a few cases, we 
prefer preserving the identity throughout. We shall, 
nevertheless, notice the cases wherein special actions 
and circumstances are attributed to the Sun, as the sun, 
in contradistinction to Apollo. 

The father of the Sun was Hyperion; his mother was 
unknown. He was nephew to Aither. The poets make 
five Sols or Suns, and yet they commonly apply the 
actions of all of them to this one. 

The Persians call the Sun Mithra, or Mithras, consi- 
dering him the greatest of their gods. They worship him 
inacave. His statue has the head of a lion, on which 
is placed a turban called tiara. It is attired in Persian 
style, and with both hands holds a mad bull by the horns. 
It was necessary for noviciates to pass a severe probation, 
before their admission to his priesthood and mysteries. 
It was unlawful for the Persian kings to drink intempe- 
rately, excepting upon the day in which sacrifices were 
offered to him. 

The Egyptians called the sun Horus; whence the 
portions of time into which the day is divided, were 
denominated tiore, (hours.) These Hore were the 
daughters of Sol and Chronis, (sun and time.) Early 
in the morning, they prepared their father’s horses and 
chariot, and opened the gates of day. There was a 
statue of the Sun at Rhodes, called the Colossus, so 
large, that a ship might sail into port between its legs. 
at was one of the seven ancient wonders of the world. 
We shall describe it more particularly when we treat on 
those wonders. This Colossus is likewise called by 
some the statue of Apollo. This is an instance of the 
confusion that prevails in the story of this deity; aud 
another instance is to be found in the case of Phezton, 
who is by some said to have been the son of Apollo, and 
by others, the son of Sol. Considering Apollo and 
Sol but different names for the saine character, and that 
both mean the Sun, we will give the story of Phzton, 
with which we will close. 


Epaphus, a son of Jupiter, having a quarrel with 
Phzton, told him the Sun was not his father; where- 
upon Pheton, by the advice of Clymene his mother, 
repaired to the royal palace, to procure testimonials of 
his sonship. His father, desirous of affording him full 
satisfaction on the point, swore by the Styx, (an oath 
which not even a god dared violate,) that he would 
grant him any thing he might ask; upon which he re- 
quested the privilege of driving for a single day the 
chariot of his father the Sun. 
juctantly granted, as none but the Sun himself could 
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rein his own coursers. 


and commenced his fearful excursion. 
finding him unable to controul them, dashed from their 
wonted course, and set heaven and earth on fire. 
preserve the universe from a general conflagration, Jupi- 
ter let fly his thunderbolts, and precipitated him head- 
long into the river Po. 
petia, and Phethusa, called also the Heliades, inces- 
santly deplored his fate, and were at length metamor- 
phosed into poplars, and wept amber instead of tears. 





The request was re- 


Pheton was directed by his 
father to observe the middle path, and was otherwise 
instructed in relation to his hazardous enterprise.— 
Transported with joy, he mounted the blazing chariot, 


But the horses 


To 


His sisters, Lampethusa, Lam- 





NATURAL HISTORY. 


Man. 


Art the head of the animal kingdom stands Man, 
proudly pre-eminent both with regard to physical con- 
strustion, and intellectual capacity;—the lord of this 
mundane sphere, and the noblest production of nature. 
To him, therefore, may properly be assigned the first 
place in natural history. 

In treating of man, the first consideration that presents 
itself is the radical difference between him and all other 
animals in point of mental qualities. The usual dis- 
tinction made by writers in this respect, is not without 
good cause. So great is the difference, so material, so 
essential, that while the one may be said to possess rea- 
son, the other can only be allowed to have instinct. That 
all animal existences have minds, is admitted. They 
know; they think; they act intelligently. But man alone 
progresses in knowledge from generation to generation. 
All other animals remain stationary. One generation is 
no wiser than a preceding one. There is no increase of 
knowledge among them. Age after age, they run the 
round; they keep within the same limits; following the 
same natural impulsions, the same instinctive track. 
Whereas man not only controuls and regulates the im- 
pulses of his nature by reason, but, reasoning from what 
is already known, he stretches off into trackless regions 
to eke out new discoveries, and moves onward from 
improvement to improvement in endless progression. 

It comes not within the scope of our work, and espe- 
cially of this department of it, to treat of the nature of 
the soul—its immateriality and its immortality, This 
belongs to theology. But this much, as mere natural- 
ists, we may, nay, we must say: that man, as an intel- 
lectual being, is radically different from all other animals. 
The line of separation in this respect is broad and deep; 
so broad and so deep, that there is no gradation, no con- 
necting link, no demi-man-demi-beast non-descript, to 
intervene for the formation of that fanciful chain in na- 
ture which some in their pleasing imaginings have sup- 
posed they had discovered. Between the most degraded 
of the human species and the most sagacious brute, the 
same radical difference obtains. Make your selection 
where you please; among the flat-faced Tartars, or the 
tawny Malays; among the copper-coloured Aborigines 
of America, or the woolly headed natives of Van Die- 
man’s Land; and you will find every where a-susceptibil- 
ity of progressive and unlimited improvement. But take 
your boasted monkey, or your still more boasted ourang 
outang, and apply to him all your skill; continue your 
discipline to his posterity from age to age; and see how 
much wiser the last generation will be than the first. 


Enough, we presume, has been said, to evince the dif- 
ference under consideration, and to prepare the reader to 
view his species in the proper light;—not as superiour 
brutes, but as men. 

Notwithstanding the great diversity observable among 
the human species; notwithstanding the numerous shades 
of colour, from lily white to jet black; notwithstanding 
the various languages, and the many minor differences 
that are to be found; the whole may be thrown into five 
general classes, viz. the European or white. the Tartar 
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or Mongul, the Malay, the African er negro, and the | of all these classes separately, and represent each one 


American Indian. 


In our next number, we shall treat | by a cut. 
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InpIAN JuGGLeRS ExHIBITING TAMED SNAKES 


THERE are several passages in Scripture which allude 
to the commonly received opinion in the Fast, that ser- 
pents are capable of being rendered docile, or at least 
harmless, by certain charms or incantations. ‘The most 
remarkable of these texts is that of the 58th Psalm, 
where the wicked are compared to “ the deaf adder that 
stoppeth her ear, which will not hearken to the voice of 
charmers, charming never so wisely;’’ and that of the 
&th chap. of Jeremiah, “1 will send serpents and cocka- 
trices among you, which will not be charmed.” Dr. 
Shaw says, that a belief that venomous serpents me 
be rendered innoxious by songs or muttered words, ¢ 
by writing sentences or combinations of numbers in 
scrolls of paper, prevailed through all those parts of Bar- 
bary where he travelled. In India at the present day, 
the serpent-charmers are a well-known division of the 
numerous caste of jugglers that are found in every dis- 
trict. Mr. Forbes, in his ‘ Oriental Memoirs,’ appears to 
attach some credit to their powers of alluring the Cobra- 
di-Capello and other snakes from their hiding-places, 
by the attraction of music. Mr. Johnson, however, in 
his ‘Sketches of India Field Sports,’ says, ‘The pro- 
fessed snake-catchers in India are a low caste of Hindoos, 
wonderfully clever in catching snakes, as well as in prac- 
tising the art of legerdemain: they pretend to draw them 
from their holes by a song, and by an instrument some- 
what resembling an Irish bagpipe, on which they play a 
plaintive tune. The truth is, this is all done to deceive. 
If ever a snake comes out of a hole at the sound of their 
music, you may be certain that it is a tame one, trained 
tu it. deprived of its venomous teeth, and put there for 


the purpose; and this you may prove, as . ny often 
done, by killing the snake, and examining it, by which 
you w ill exasperate the men exceedingly.’ 

The account of Mr. Johnson certainly appears the 
more probable version of this extr aordinary story; yet 
enough remains to surprise, in the wonderful command 
which these aie possess over the reptiles that they 
have deprived of their power of injury, and taught to 
erect themselves, and make a gentle undulating move- 
ment of the head, at certain modulated sounds. There 
can, we think, be no doubt that the snake is taught to 
do this, as the bear and the cock of the Italians are in- 
structed to dance, as described in our last number. The 
jugglers are very expert in the exercise of the first branch 
of the trade, that of catching the snakes. They disco- 
ver the hole of the reptile with great ease and certainty, 
and digging into it, seize the animal by the tail with the 
left hand, and draw the body through the other hand 
with extreme rapidity, till the finger and thumb are 
brought up tothe head. The poisonous fangs are then 
removed, and the creature has to commence its myste- 
rious course of instruction. According to Mr. Johnson, 
however, the business of the snake-charmer is a some- 
what perilous one. In catching the reptiles, they are 
generally provided with a hot iron to sear the flesh, 
should they be bitten; and the following anecdote, given 
by Mr. Johnson, would show that the danger is not com- 
pletely avoided, even when the venomous fangs are re- 
dial —*A man exhibited one of his dancing cobra- 
di-capellos before a large party. A boy about sixteen 
years old was teasing the animal to make it bite him, 
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which it actually did, and to some purpose, for in an hour 
after, he died of the bite. The father of the boy was 
astonished, and protested it could not be from the bite; 
that the snake had no venomous teeth; and that he and 
the boy had often been bitten by it before, without any 
bad effect. On examining the snake, it was found that 
the former fangs were replaced by new ones, not then far 
out of the jaw, but sufficient to bite the boy. The old 
man said that he never saw or heard of such a circum- 
stance before.”—Penny Magazine. 





SHoes AND SANDALS. 


Shoes or slippers were worn in the East, but sandals, 
which leave the toes bare, very seldom. ‘The Egyptians 
male their shoes of papyrus or palm leaves. The Greeks 
and Romans of both sexes wore rich sandals of gold, 
silk, or other precious stuffs; the soles were of cork, 
which for that reason was called sandal wood, and they 
were, in general, at least one finger thick; sometimes 
they sewed five soles one over another. They were co- 
vered within and without with leather broader than the 
cork. Sandals were among the early, but not the later, 
Anglo-Saxons. 





The preceding cut is of a “ very curious sandal,” from 
one made of leather, partly gilt, and variously coloured. 
It was formerly in the possession of Mr. Bailey, leather- 
stainer, Little Wild-street, Drury-lane, and afterwards 
in that of Mr. Samuel [reland, of Norfolk-street, by 
whose permission, an engraving on copper was made by 
Mr. J. T. Smith, of the British Museum, and from this 
the present representation is given. The age of the 
sandal is not by the writer determinable, but as a remark- 
able relic of antiquity, its form and make deserve preser- 
vation. It will be observed, that it belonged to the left 
font of the wearer; so that if other evidence could not 
be adduced, this is proof that “rights and lefts’ are 
only “an old, old, very old” fashion revived. 

The following cut represents a shoe that was in fashion 
in England at the period of the Restoration. It will 
undoubtedly amuse our readers, as some of our own 
fashions will amuse future generations. 
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The shoe is of white kid leather, calashed with black 
velvet. ‘There are marks of stitches by which ornaments 
had been affixed to it. Its clog is simply a straight piece 
of stout leather, inserted in the under leather at the toe, 
and attached to the heel. That such were walked in is 
certain; that the fair wearers could have run in them is 
impossible to imagine. 
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Tornam, THE Strrone Man. 


The most extraordinary instance of human strength 
recorded in modern times, is that of Thomas. Topham, 
a man who kepta public-houseat Islington. Mr. Hutton, 
in his History of Derby, gives this account of him :— 
He performed surprising feats of strength—as breaking 
a broom-stick of the first magnitude by striking it against 
his bare arm, lifting two hogsheads of water, heaving 
his horse over the turnpike-gate, carrying the beam of 
a house as a soldier carries his firelock, &c. When this 
second Sampson appeared at Derby as a performer in 
public, at a shilling each, upon application to Alderman 
Cooper for leave to exhibit, the magistrate was surprised 
at the feats he proposed, and as his appearance was lke 
that of other men, he requested him to strip, that he 
might examine whether he was made like them; but he 
was found to be extremely muscular. What were hol- 
lows under the arms and hams of others, were filled up 
with ligaments in him. 

He appeared nearly five feet ten, turned of thirty, well 
made, but nothing singular; he walked with a small limp. 
He had formerly laid a wager, the usual decider of dis- 
putes, that three horses could not draw him from a post 
which he should clasp with his feet ; but the driver giving 
them a sudden lash, turned them aside, and the unex- 
pected jerk had broken his thigh. 

The performances of this wonderful man, in whom 
were united the strength of twelve, were, rolling upa 
pewter dish of seven pounds as a man rolls up a sheet 
of paper; holding a pewter quart at arm’s length, and 
squeezing the sides together like an egg-shell; lifting two 
hundred weight with his little finger, and moving it gen- 
tly over his head. The bodies he touched seemed to 
have lost their powers of gravitation. He also broke a 
rope fastened to the floor, that would sustain twenty 
hundred weight. He lifted an oak table six feet long with 
his teeth, though half a hundred weight was hung'to the 
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extremity ; a piece of leather was fixed to one end for | of the voice of the morning. 


his teeth to hold, two of the feet stood upon his knees, 
and he raised the end with the weight higher than that 
in his mouth. He took Mr. Chambers, Vicar of All 
Saints, who weighed twenty-seven stone, and raised him 
with one hand. His head being laid on one chair, and 
his feet on another, four people, fourteen stone each, 
sat upon his body, which he heaved at pleasure. He 
struck a round bar of iron, one inch diameter, against 
his naked arm, and, at one stroke, bent it like a bow. 
Weakness and feeling seemed fled together. 

Being a miaster of music, he entertained the company 
with Mad Tom. I heard him sing a solo to the organ 
in St. Werburgh’s church, then the only one in Derby; 
but though he might perform with judgment, yet the 
voice, more terrible than sweet, scarcely seemed human. 
Though of a pacific temper, and with the appearance of 
a gentleman, yet he was liable to the insults of the rude. 
The ostler at the Virgin's Inn, where he resided, having 
given him disgust, he took one of the kitchen spits from 
the mantle-piece, and bent it round his neck like a hand- 
kerchief; but as he did not choose to tuck the ends in 
the ostler’s bosom, the cumbrous ornament excited the 
laugh of the company, till he condescended to untie his 
iron cravat. Had he not abounded with good nature, 
the men might have been in fear for the safety of their 
persons, and the women for that of their pewter-shelves, 
as he could instantly roll up both. One blow from his 
fist would for ever have silenced those heroes of the 
Bear-garden, Johnson and Mendoza. 

At the time of his death, which happened 10th of 
August, 1749, he kept a public-house in Hog-lane, 
Shoreditch. Having, two days before, a quarrel with his 
wife, he stabbed her in the breast, and immediately gave 
himself several wounds, which proved fatal to him, but 
his wife recovered.—Anecdote Library. 





MISCELLANY. 


Ossian’s Errvusions. 


WE intend to enrich our miscellaneous department 
with copious extracts from the sublime and ravishing 
strains of Ossian. His effusions have been the delight 
and admiration of every age, from the time he wrote to 
the present. He was the favourite author of Napoleon, 
and was that in the field of poesy which the latter was 
in the field of battle—resplendent, magnificent, sublime. 

Ossian was a rude Caledonian, and is supposed to 
have flourished in the fourth century, and to have been 
the son of Fingal. He wrote in Gaelic; and his effu- 
sions partake of al] the wildness and romance of the age 
and country in which he lived. He was certainly a 
writer of a rare description. Like Homer and Milton, 
he was blind; but in proportion as physical light was 
excluded from his eyes, the light of genius illumed his 
soul. In the following exquisite production, he alludes 
to the circumstance of his blindness. 

ADDRESS TO THE SUN. 

“‘O thou that rollest above, round as the shield of my 
fathers! Whence are thy beams, O sun! thine everkasting 
light?) Thou comest forth in thy awful beauty: the 
stars hide themselves in the sky; the moon, cold and 
pale, sinks in the western wave. But thou thyself mo- 
vest alone ; who can be a companion of thy course? The 
oaks of the mountains fall, the mountains themselves 
decay with years; the ocean shrinks and grows again; 
the moon herself is lost in heaven; but thou art for 
ever the same, rejoicing in the brightness of thy course. 
When the world is dark with tempests; when thunder 
rolls and lightning flies; thou lookest in thy beauty from 
the clouds, and laughest at the storm. But to Ossian, 
thou lookest in vain; for he beholds thy beams no 
more; whether thy yellow hairs flow on the eastern 
clouds, or thou tremblest at the gates of the west. But 


thou art perhaps like me, for a season; thy years will 
have an end. Thou shalt sleep in the clouds, careless 
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Exult, then, O sun! in 
the strength of thy youth! Age is dark and unlovely; 
it is like the glimmering light of the moon, when it 
shines through broken clouds, and the mist is on the 
hills; the blast of the north is on the plain, the travelle: 
shrinks in the midst of his journey.” 


FiniaL AFFECTION OF THE Moors. 


A Portuguese surgeon was accosted one day by a 
young Moor from the country, who, addressing him by 
the usual appellation of foreign doctors in that place, 
requested him to give him some drogues to kill his father, 
and, as an inducement, promised to pay him well. The 
surgeon was a little surprised at first, as might be expec- 
ted, and was unable to answer immediately ; but quickly 
recovering himself, (for he knew the habits of the people 
well,) replied with sang froid equal to the Moor’s, ** Then 
you don’t live comfortably with your father, I suppose?” 
‘*Oh, nothing can be better,” returned the Moor; “ he 
has made much money, has married me well, and en- 
dowed me with all his possessions; but he cannot work 
any longer, he is so old, and he seems unwilling to die.” 
The doctor, of course, appreciated the amiable philoso- 
phy of the Moor’s reasoning, and promised to give him 
what he desired. He accordingly prepared a cordial 
potion, more calculated to restore energy to the old man, 
than to take it away. The Moor paid him well, and 
departed. About eight days after, he came again, to 
say that his father was not dead. ‘ Not dead!’ exclaim- 
ed the apothecary, in well-feigned surprise; “he will 
die.” He composed accordingly another draught, for 
which he received an equal remuneration, and assured 
the Moor that it would not fail in its effects. In fifteen 
days, however, the Moor came again, complaining tha’ 
his father thrived better than ever. ‘Don’t be discour 
aged,” said the doctor, who doubtless found these perio 
dical visits by no means unprofitable ; “give him ano 
other potion, and I will exert all my skill in its prepara 
tion.’’ The Moor took it, but returned no more. One 
day, the surgeon met his young acquaintance in the 
street, and inquired the success of the remedy. “It was 
of no avail,” he replied mournfully; “ my father is in 
excellent health. God has preserved him from all our 
efforts; there is no doubt that he is a Marabout”—(a 
Saint.) 





APHORISMS. 
(Original.) 

Few know enough to know, that they know but little 

The more a man knows, the less he thinks he knows, 
and vice versa. 

Genius without judgment, is like a ship carrying heavy 
sail, but no ballast, 

Some men have all kinds of sense but common sense. 

True greatness never affects to be great, but is so. 

The inaccessible are unworthy of access. 

. (Selected.) 

The highest perfection of human reason, is to know 
that there is an infinity of truth beyond its reach.— 
PAscaL. 

Truth, no less than virtue, not unfrequently forms the 
middle path between two extremes.—Lacow. 

‘[ will admit all the world,” said Hogarth, * te be com- 
petent judges of my pictures, except those who are of 
the profession.” 

Ray observes, that an obscure and prolix author may 
not improperly be compared to a cuttle fish, since he 


may be said to hide himself under his own ink. 





Milton, when blind, married a shrew. The Duke of 
Buckingham called her a rose. “I am no judge of col- 
ours,” replied Milton, ‘but I dare say you are right, for 
I feel the thorns daily.”’ 


An eccentric individual once concluded a somewhat 
personal story, by saying, “I will not mention the gentle- 
man’s name, for he is now Chancellor of the Exchequer.” 
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TuHeE DEEP. 

THERE’s beauty in the deep :— 
The wave is bluer than the x ‘ 
And, though the light shine bright on high, 
More softly do the sea-gems glow 
That sparkle in the depths below; 
The rainbow’s tints are only made, 
When on the waters they are laid, 
And sun and moon most sweetly shine 
Upon the ocean’s level brine. 

There’s beauty in the deep. 


There’s music in the deep :— 
It is not in the surf’s rough roar, 
Nor in the whispering, shelly shore— 
They are but earthly sounds, that tell 
How little of the sea-nymph’s shell, 
That sends its loud, clear note abroad, 
Or winds its softness through the flood, 
Echoes through groves with coral gay, 
And dies, on spongy banks, away. 
There’s music in the deep. 


There’s quiet in the deep:— 
Above, let tides and tempests rave, 
And earth-born whirlwinds wake the wave ; 
Above, let care and fear contend 
With sin and sorrow to the end: 
Here, far beneath the tainted foam, 
That frets above our peaceful home, 
We dream in joy, and wake in love, 
Nor know the rage that yells above. 


There’s quiet in the deep. Brainard. 





EXPLANATION oF Worps AND PHRASES. 


We are under the necessity of interrupting our alpha- 
betical order, to enable us to introduce certain terms, 
phrases, sentences, &c. from foreign languages, which are 
frequently used in our own. As soon as we bring up 
these terms, phrases, &c. to the point at which we 
have suspended the other, we shall proceed with both 
in connexion, designating which is foreign, and to what 
language each belongs, by the suitable abbreviations. 
Gr. will signify Greek, Lat. Latin, Sp. Spanish, Ital. 
Italian, Fr. French, and so on. We shall inclose the 

ronunciation of words that need it in a parenthesis.— 
We shall give both the literal and the free translations. 

AB ACTU AD POSSE VALET consEcuUTIO. Lat. “The 
induction is good, from what has been to what may be ;”’ 
or, more freely, ‘It is reasonable to suppose, that what 
has happened can take place again.” 

AB ALIO EXPECTES, ALTERI QUOD FECERIS. Lat. from 
Laberius. ‘You may expect from one person that 
which you have done to another;”’ or, ‘* You may expect 
to be treated according to your own conduct.” 

A BARBE DE FOU, ON APPREND a RIRE. Fr. (pro- 
nounced, ah barb deh foo ong approng ah rere,) ‘* Men 
learn to shave on the chin of a fool;”’ or, ‘Men make 
experiments on those who will bear them.” 

Azatis. Fr. military term, (pron. Ah-bat-tee,) Trees 
felled and fastened together, to check the progress of 
an enemy. 

AB INCONVENIENTI. Lat. “‘ From the inconvenience,” 
or, “‘Unsuited to the case ;”’ for example: the phrase, 
“ Argumentum ab inconvenienti,” signifies an argument 
showing that the result of a proposed measure will 
prove inconvenient, or unsuitable to the circumstances 
the case. 

As initio. Lat. “ From the beginning.” 

A Bis ET A BLANC. Fr. (pron. ah bee a ah blaung.) 
“At the brown and the white;” that is, ‘ By fits and 
starts ;”’ first at one thing, and then at another. 

Axsnormis SAPIENS. Lat. from Horace. ‘* Wise from 
intuition ;” “A natural, self-taught genius.” 


A BON CHAT, BON RAT. Fr. (pron. ah bong shah, 


bong rah.) “To a good cat, a good rat;” ‘ Well 
matched.” 


Poverty, Vick, AND CRIME IN CITIES 
We have for some time past been of the opinion, that much of 
the poverty, vice, and crime in cities, results from ignorance and 
idleness, and consequently, that one of the most effectual means 
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to remove those evils is, to furnish all with intelligence and em- 
ployment. We are pleased therefore to find, that a Society has 
oem formed in this place, entitled “‘The New York Society for the 
Promotion of Knowledge and Industry.” So important do we 
consider its objects, and so well devised its plan, that we intend to 
insert in our next its Constitution, and the list of its officers. Suffice 
it at this time to say, that the Mayor of the city is its President. 


Irems or NEws. 

The cholera is raging at Matanzas, carrying off from 100 to 150 
aday. Its ravages are principally among the lower classes and 
the blacks. One plantation had lost nearly 300 of the latter A 
letter from that sines says, “Two cargoes of slaves (over 1000) 
arrived a few days since; one of them landed her cargo south of 
this, on the other side, all of whom died, though landed in perfect 
health ; and the other, a few leagues to leeward of this, the most of 
whom are dead, and the residue dying.” At Havana it has sub 
sided. The loss of lives there by this terrible disease, is estima- 
ted at 15,000, which is one-tenth of the whole population. 

The President and Vice President of the Wited States, are 
expected to spend the Fourth of July in Boston. 

A draft drawn by the Government of the United States on the 
French Government, for the first instalment of the indemnity 
agreed by treaty to be paid by the latter, for spoliations committed 
on our commerce, has been protested! The amount of the draft 
was about $900,000. 

The Legislature of this State adjourned on Monday last, after a 
session of one hundred and twenty days, which is said to be longer 
than any previous one. Number of acts passed, 323, very few of 
which were of a public nature. The bill to repeal the law abo- 
lishing imprisonment for debt, was indefinitely postponed in the 
Senate, for want of sufficient time to act upon it after it came from 
the House. 

One of the most desolating conflagrations ever known in this 
city occurred on Tuesday evening last. Four squares of the sec- 
tion of the city denominated Greenwich Village, lie smouldering 
inruins. Inthe whole of this space there were but seven build- 
ings preserved. ‘The number destroyed, including rear buildings, 
is estimated at 150. It is supposed, that 500 fam‘lies have. by this 
tremendous visitation, been rendered houseless, and many of them 
pennyless. The loss of property is variously estimated. We 
should suppose $150,000 a moderate calculation, although few of 
the buildings were very valuable. The: desolated squares were 
bounded as follows: by Bank, Hudson, Hammond and Green- 
wich streets—by Bank, Greenwich, Hammond, and Washington 
—by Hammond, Hudson, Perry, and Greenwich—and by Ham- 
mond, Greenwich, Perry, and Washington. Measures are in train 
for the relief of the sufferers. 


ONE HUNDRED AGENTS 


Could be advantageously emphoyed in different sections of the 
Union, in obtaining subscribers for tee Magazine. If is not of 
a local character, but is calculated for general circulation: and 
hence subscribers may as well be obtained in one part of the coun- 
try as another. Good encouragement vill be given to agents; 
and a number to the amount of one hundred at least, could be fur- 
nished by as with profitable employment. 





> We have taken the office recently occupied by the “ Free 
Enquirer,” 222 W illiam street. Letters should be addressed thus: 
Editor of the Family Magazine, 222 William street, New York. 





TERMS. 

OnE DoLiar AND Firry Cents PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE. 

Should an order for the Magazine be received unaccompanied by 
advance payment, one number will be sent, showing our terms, 
after whi¢h, no more will be forwarded till payment shall have been 
received. 

Companies of four individuals, sending FIVE DOLLARS, current 
here, free of postage, will be furnished with four copies for one 
year. Companies of ten, sending TEN DOLLARS as above, will be 
furnished with ten copies. 

[> Schools adopting the Magazine, will be supplied at one 
DOLLAR per annum for each copy. 

As the sum of $1 50, which is the price of the Magazine to a 
single subscriber, cannot be sent by mail, it will be necessary that 
two subscribers at least send payment in a letter together. 

The postage on the Magazine is 3-4 of a cent under one hundred 
miles, and 1 1-4 cent for any distance over. 

We would have it distinctly understood, that our terms are not 
published as a mere matter of course. We shall adhere to them to 
the very letter. Experience has tanght us their nacessity. The 
credit system is the bane, the ruin of periodicals. Prompt pay- 
ment is absolutely indispensable to their prosperity, nay, to their 
very existence. Scattered as is their patronage over a wide extent 
of country, their proprietors, for the want of promptitude on the 
part of their subscribers, are compelled to resort to loans, and to 
purchase their paper and hire their printing at a heavy advance. 
And not unfrequently are they forced to wind up their concerns 
altogether. Now we view our object to be altogether too impor- 
tant to be jeoparded thus; and we shall therefore require payment 
in all cases 1N ADVANCE. Our expenses are heavy, and those 
who have our paper must pay them, seeing we have no money to 
throw away. Every reasonable man will at once perceive the 
propriety and necessity of these terms, 


